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We are not interested in finding the “qualified.” This is a search for the brave 
ew v ma find value in serving others and showing mercy. 


The ee is caring. The measurement is empathy. There will be no 
credit or accolades. This is not a Box to Check. ~ 
r. 
Only apply if you are poor in’spirit. You mourn. You’re meek. You're a o 
peacemaker, persecuted and insulted, but also.blessed, made righteous 


and redeemed. 
. 


~ 
Only apply if you believe in giving, not taking. When*the world tells you to 


consume, collect, gain, and prove—you choose to share, help, heal, and love. 


Christ bids you come and die, to be part of a generation of healers, not those 
who harm; of those who are here to serve not to be served. 


Mit 
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. The weary, . A ministry of Seattle’s Union 
The redeemed: : Gospel Mission 


From the Editors 


IN THE LATE 1970s and early ’80s, Denise 
Giardina became involved with Sojourners 
while a seminary student, ultimately becom- 
ing a member of the community. During that 
time, she spent the evenings in her room 
writing what became her first novel, Good 
King Harry. And despite the intentionality of 
the community, no one knew she was work- 
ing on a book until she had finished. It was 
followed by five more novels and numerous 
awards. 

In this issue, our Culture Watch section 
features an interview with Giardina, now 
a teacher of creative writing and Episcopal 
deacon. She lives in West Virginia, where 


she was born and where several 
of her later novels were set. In 
the interview, she describes the 
social/political problems of that 
state, and why she is still commit- 
ted to change. “My soul is deeply 
invested in this place,” she says. 
We also look at the connection between 
the 1980s Religious Right and today’s new 
militant atheism. Randall Balmer points out 
that religious and secular fundamentalism, 
despite their different grounding, share some 
characteristics, as the rise of the first helped 
lead to the rise of the second. Both have a 
dualistic view of the world that refuses to 


wd 


accept ambiguities, is marked by 
intolerance, and resists common 
ground. 

Our cover feature by Julienne 
Gage tells the hopeful story of a 
new church-based movement 
mobilizing to provide foster 
homes for the 400,000 children who need 
them. Elsewhere in this issue, environmental 
scientist Cal DeWitt explains the true signif- 
icance of the Keystone XL pipeline and the 
importance of “maintaining Earth as a hab- 
itable abode.” 

After all, it is our home, and for us there 
is no foster home possible. = 


Letters 


VETERANS AND SUICIDE 

As a Vietnam veteran, I thank you for pub- 
lishing Gregg Brekke’s article (“Wounded 
Souls,” April 2014) about veterans’ trou- 
bles, especially on the emotional and 
spiritual level. The incidence of suicide has 
been growing ever since the Vietnam War. 
I call the reader’s attention to the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial Wall in Washington, 
D.C., and the number of deaths inscribed 
on the wall. Now double it—that’s the num- 
ber of confirmed suicides by Vietnam vets 
that have occurred since the war. 

Yet American veterans from other 
wars, especially the Civil War and World 
War II, have suffered more and not blown 
themselves away. I call it “The Bad War 
Syndrome: Combat veterans are not fools: 
They know in their guts (sometimes liter- 
ally) whether a war is “just” or “unjust.” The 
decision to go to war absolutely must only 
be after all diplomacy has failed, with the 
knowledge that things do not go accord- 
ing to plan, and that care, whether physical 
or psychological, must continue for years, 
until the last veterans and their spouses 
have died. 

Michael E. Peterson 
Eugene, Oregon 


YES TO DIVERSITY 

Back in 1964 when I entered Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary in 
Austin, Texas, one of my professors was 


“Whenever we have said yes to God's offer of diversity, 
we have received blessing upon blessing.” 


Rachel Henderlite, the first woman ordained 
in the then-Southern Presbyterian Church. 
We Presbyterians still have a way to go in 
the ongoing work of inclusiveness, but I can- 
not begin to imagine how much poorer we 
would be without the God-gifted leadership 
of women at all levels. Whenever we have 
said yes to God’s offer of diversity, we have 
received blessing upon blessing. 

The followers of Jesus and the early 
church reflected immense diversity across 
gender and socioeconomic lines. The pas- 
sage highlighted in your article “What is to 
Prevent Me from Being Baptized?” (by Reta 
Halteman Finger, April 2014) is the passage 
that was key to Presbyterians decades ago 
opening the Eucharistic table to children. 
Your article ably addresses another facet of 
inclusiveness we are challenged to embrace. 
Many thanks for your ongoing witness to 
abounding opportunities to enter into God’s 
gracious inclusiveness. 

Rev. John Zeigler 
Lewisville, Texas 


MISSING THE BOAT 

Reading Jim Wallis’ column (“What I 
Learned by Marrying a Priest,” April 2014), 
Tm reminded of what the Roman Catholic 


Church is missing by refusing to ordain 
female priests. 

Exhibit A is Rev. Nancy McDonald 
Ladd, who was raised Catholic but is now 
senior minister at the River Road Unitarian 
Universalist Congregation in Bethesda, 
Md. Still in her 20s, Ladd was earlier called 
to be minister of the Bull Run Unitarian 
Universalists in Manassas, Va. She won over 
the search committee, which was expecting 
to hire a middle-aged male. The Meadville 
Lombard Theological School, in Chicago, 
from which she received her divinity degree, 
described her as the best student they had 
seen in 20 years. 

While in Manassas, Rev. Ladd made 
friends with a Catholic priest in a nearby 
city. “Oh, Nancy,’ he would say. “If only the 
Vatican changed its rules, I would hire you 
as my assistant priest in a heartbeat!” “Sorry, 
Gerry,’ Ladd replied, “but that ship has sailed” 

Steve Clapp 
Jeffersonton, Virginia 


“T have something to say about that!” Write 
to letters@sojo.net or Letters, Sojourners, 
3333 14th St. NW, Suite 200, Washington, 
DC 20010. Include your name, city, and state. 
Letters may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


10 Personal Decisions for the Common Good 


WE LIVE IN an age in which we are 
encouraged to make decisions that 
further our personal benefit. This 
attitude is so pervasive that it extends 
even to our spiritual lives. 

There is a danger in making 
our faith so personal and inward, 
so focused on the first command- 
ment to love God with all our hearts, 
minds, and strength, that we forget 
to keep the second commandment 
to love our neighbors as ourselves. 

Though our culture would tell us 
to look out for number one, Christ’s 
upside-down kingdom offers a dif- 
ferent and subversive message: 
Lose your life and you'll find it. The 
church was designed to display the 
“manifold wisdom of God” by creat- 
ing a community full of people who, 
like Jesus, put others before them- 
selves and seek the common good. 
Christian community is intended to 
be a living witness, to demonstrate 
and to anticipate the future of the 


Christ's upside-down kingdom offers 
a different and subversive message: 
Lose your life and you'll find it. 


world that has arrived in the person 
of Jesus Christ. 

In other words, it’s impossible 
to keep the second commandment 
without loving God with everything 
we have, but it’s also impossible to 
keep the first without loving our 
neighbors as ourselves. 

A thriving common good and the 
quality of our life together are deeply 
affected by the personal decisions 
we all make. The commons—those 
places we come together as neigh- 
bors and citizens to share public 
space—will never be better than 
the quality of our own lives and 
households. 

But what does that look like on a 
practical level? How can the choices 


we make as individuals reinforce the 
common good and promote human 
flourishing? As I’ve asked myself 
these questions, I’ve come up with 
10 personal decisions we can make 
to further the common good. 


If you are a father or a mother, 
make your children the most 
important priority in your life and 

build your other commitments 
around them. If you are not a par- 
ent, look for children who could 
benefit from your investment in 
their lives. 


If you are married, be faithful 

to your spouse. Demonstrate 
your commitment with both your 
fidelity and your love. If you are 
single, measure your relation- 
ships by their integrity, not their 
usefulness. 


If you are a person of faith, 
focus not just on what you 
believe but on how you act on those 
beliefs. If you love God, ask God 

how to love your neighbor. 


Take seriously the place you 

live. Make the context of your 
life and work the “parish” for which 
you take responsibility. 


Seek to develop a vocation and 

not just a career. Discern your 
gifts as a child of God, not just your 
talents, and listen for your call- 
ing rather than just looking for 
opportunities. Remember that your 
personal good always relates to the 
common good. 


Make choices by distinguish- 

ing between wants and needs. 
Choose what is enough, rather than 
what is possible to get. Replace 
appetites with values, teach your 
children the same, and model those 
values for all who are in your life. 


Look at the business, company, 

or organization where you work 
from an ethical perspective. Ask 
what its vocation is, too. Challenge 
whatever is dishonest or exploitative 
and help your place of work do well 
by doing good. 


Ask yourself what in the world 

today most breaks your heart 
and offends your sense of justice. 
Decide to help change that, and join 
with others who are committed to 
transforming that injustice. 


Get to know who your politi- 

cal representatives are at both 
the local and national level. Study 
their policy decisions and exam- 
ine their moral compass and public 
leadership. Make your public con- 
victions and commitments known 
to them and choose to hold them 
accountable. 


1 Since the difference between 
events and movements is 
that movements involve sacrifice— 

which also connects to the true 
meaning of religion and what 
makes for social change—ask your- 
self what is important enough to 
give your life to and for. 


Finding the integral relationship 
between your own personal good and 
the common good is one of the best 
contributions you can make to our 
future and to our hopes for a better 
life together. 

I hope that you'll consider tak- 
ing this journey toward the common 
good with me. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners. This column is adapted 
from his book The Uncommon Good: 
How the Gospel Brings Hope to a 
World Divided (Brazos Press, May 
2014), the revised paperback version 
of On God's Side. 
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Commentary 
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Pick your passion! But hope you 
don't love your health. Gov. Jindal's 


denying Medicaid to 242,000 people. 


By Karl M. Gaspar, CSsR 


if iad for ty MoveDn org 


TAMAR 


In the Wake of Haiyan’s Wrath 


After long delays in relief operations, rebuilding in the Philippines slowly continues. 


IN THE EARLY evening of Nov. 8, 2013, 
Arnel Montero convinced his mother, wife, 
and three children to evacuate to a two- 
story concrete house above the coastal area 
of Barangay 70, a fishing village in Tacloban 
City, on the island of Leyte in Central 
Philippines. He expected the worst, with the 
news reporting the arrival of super-typhoon 
Haiyan the following morning, and thought 
the house would be a safe place where his 
family could take shelter while he remained 
in their shanty by the coast. 

Even though Haiyan’s fury hit the 
islands at speeds surpassing 200 miles per 
hour, the strong winds alone would not 
have created such a major tragedy. But 
Haiyan precipitated a storm surge that led 
to grave loss of life and massive devasta- 
tion. Barangay 70 is located near the city’s 
main pier, and the tidal waters pushed cargo 
boats toward the coast, smashing shanties 
and buildings, including the concrete house 
where Arnel’s family sought shelter. Arnel 
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managed to save himself, but the rest of his 
family perished. 

The National Disaster Risk Reduction 
and Management Council, as of mid-March 
2014, reported 6,268 deaths, although the 
actual number could be double that. In 
Barangay 70 alone, there were close to 300 
people who died. An estimated 12.2 million 
Filipinos were affected by the disaster that hit 
eight provinces in the Visayas islands region; 
close to 2 million houses were either washed 
out or partially destroyed. 

The national and local government's 
response to the massive need for relief 
operations was slow. Political bickering, 
incompetent local governments, and the 
sheer inefficiency of the administration of 
President Benigno Aquino all contributed 
to major delays in bringing food, potable 
water, clothing, medicine, and temporary 
shelter to the survivors. Weeks after Haiyan 
struck, interior villages still had not received 
aid. It was not until early January 2014 that 


A Passion for 
Health Care 


In early April, a federal 
judge in Louisiana declined 
to order the removal of a 
billboard denouncing Gov. 
Bobby Jindal's refusal to 
expand Medicaid benefits 
in the state. The state had 
claimed that the billboard, 
erected by the advocacy 
organization MoveOn.org, 
infringed upon Louisiana’s 
tourism slogan “Pick your 
passion.” Louisiana is one of 
23 states opting not to ex- 
pand Medicaid, despite the 
fact that virtually all of the 
costs of expansion would 
be covered by federal funds 
under the Affordable Care 
Act. The Louisiana Confer- 
ence of Catholic Bishops has 
urged Jindal to accept the 
expansion “for the benefit 
of the common good.” 


government relief agencies managed to set 
up the systematic distribution of relief goods. 

A few other countries and interna- 
tional aid agencies managed to deliver aid. 
One of the earliest to pour in massive assis- 
tance was the Tzu Chi Foundation (Buddhist 
Compassion Relief), the largest NGO of the 
Chinese-speaking world. Additional agen- 
cies addressed housing, availability of water, 
and improving sanitation and hygiene condi- 
tions, coordinating efforts among themselves 
and state agencies. 

Many faith-motivated organizations 
also provided assistance, channeling it to 
national church organizations. These orga- 
nizations provided immediate relief goods, 
set up rehabilitation projects, and assisted 
survivors in trauma-healing and stress 
debriefing. Some organizations assisted peo- 
ple in repairing their houses, putting up new 
ones, setting up medical centers, and provid- 
ing materials that could help them in their 
livelihood—from seeds to hand-tractors, 


www.sojo.net 


fishing boats to small-scale enterprises. 

In contrast to state and aid agencies’ 
work in “cadaver management” (the collec- 
tion, identification, and burial of bodies in 
mass graves), church workers did their best 
to assist families in providing comfort in 
their moments of grief, conducting digni- 
fied burial rites, and praying for the repose 
of the souls of their loved ones. 

But even with the assistance that has 
reached the Haiyan survivors, recovery and 
rebuilding remain slow. It will take years 
before people can rebuild their lives. And 
the government's efforts to provide perma- 
nent housing and livelihood are not expected 
to increase dramatically in the next year, 
despite promises reported in the media. Five 
months after Haiyan, there was still no com- 
prehensive, adequately funded plan for such 
a recovery program. 

There are many lessons to be learned 
from climate-related calamities such as 
those brought by Haiyan’s wrath—not just 
by Filipinos, but by citizens throughout our 


By Nick Penniman 


Moneyed Speech 


embattled planet. We all need to take to 
heart the impact of climate change and work 
toward climate justice. We need to be bet- 
ter prepared for the occurrence of climactic 
disasters and learn to work better together, 
and develop the political will to be in soli- 
darity with survivors like Arnel. 

Recently, Arnel rebuilt a shanty in 
Barangay 70. He lives alone and misses his 
family, especially when evening comes. At 
times he gets drunk to forget his sorrows. But 
there are days when one sees him vigorously 
engaged in his work as Barangay Kagawad 
(village councilor). He remains hopeful that 
things could, one day, get better for him and 
the people of his village. = 


Karl Gaspar, CSsR, a Redemptorist brother, 
is coordinator of the Redemptorist Center 
for Social and Ecological Concern in the 
Philippines. From December 2013 to April 
2014, he was part of a team based in Tacloban 
City—ground zero of Haiyan—responding to 
the needs of typhoon survivors. 


The Supreme Court continues to dismantle campaign finance reform. 


IN ITS SEEMINGLY endless quest to attack 
the few remaining pillars of our campaign 
finance laws, the Supreme Court issued a 
brazen ruling in McCutcheon vs. FEC, strik- 
ing down the aggregate contribution limits 
that capped the overall amount individuals 
could give to candidates and political parties 
each election cycle. As it was with Citizens 
United—the 2010 decision that said corpo- 
rations and unions could spend unlimited 
amounts—the court’s April ruling was strik- 
ing not only in its naiveté about the effect of 
money in politics, but in its naiveté about 
the nature of the American experiment itself. 

Whereas Citizens United focused on 
the nature of corporate spending in elec- 
tions, this decision cuts straight to the 
chase. Should wealthy people have a greater 
ability to fund political parties and candi- 
dates—and benefit from the greater access 
and influence that awards them? The court 
sent a clear message about where it stands: 
Yes, they should. Chief Justice John Roberts, 
writing for the majority, even cloaked the 


decision in pious language, stating, “if the 
First Amendment protects flag burning, 
funeral protests, and Nazi parades... it surely 
protects political campaign speech despite 
popular opposition.” 

Traditionally the court has asserted that 
the government has an interest in preventing 
corruption and the appearance of corrup- 
tion, the latter in order to sustain public faith 
in the democratic process. However, the 
McCutcheon decision defines “corruption” 
so narrowly that the original statute is essen- 
tially useless. The government can no longer 
prevent the appearance of corruption, and it 
would have a difficult time proving “quid-pro- 
quo corruption” occurred in the first place 

But despite this disheartening fact, there’s 
a glimmer of hope. One of the unintended 
effects of Citizens United was that it created 
a major “teachable moment” for the public 
about campaign finance—an issue that had 
previously gained little attention and was 
easily misunderstood. 

That moment sparked citizen activism 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


June 1979 
Touching Christ 


AS CHRISTIANS, 
we affirm that 
God, whose pres- 
ence fills every J, 
nook and cranny [iis 
of the universe, 
is already at [gum trona\c 
monk fia each oF Of Financial Secrecy 
our neighborhoods. Even though we 
can't see God, God is there, standing 
at the right hand of the needy (Psalm 
109:31). God is hard at work rescu- 
ing the oppressed (Jeremiah 20:13), 
comforting the stranger (Exodus 
22:21), pleading the cause of the 
poor (Proverbs 22:23), giving food to 
the hungry (Psalm 146:7), giving the 
desolate a home to dwell in (Psalm 
68:6). God's son Jesus is so totally 
identified with our neighbors who are 
ill-clothed, lonely, sick, or imprisoned, 
that when we minister to them we 
minister to him (Matthew 25:31-46). 

Because the God of biblical faith 
acts in this way, we can say much 
about God's will for our neighbor- 
hoods. As a loving parent, God cares 
deeply about all our neighbors, and 
wants all God's children to be free 
from exploitation and to have what 
they need for their physical, intel- 
lectual, emotional, and spiritual 
well-being. God's will is shalom for 
all. ... 

As l've become more deeply 
involved personally, I’ve made 
friends with an isolated 82-year-old 
man whose last close relative died in 
1917. ... As we sit together in his little 
room, | sometimes feel that | can say 
the words of one of Mother Teresa's 
workers in India: “| have been touch- 
ing Christ; | knew it was him.” = 
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Dick Taylor was coordinator of the 
neighborhood ministry of Jubilee 
Fellowship in Philadelphia when this 
article appeared. 
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and new debates about the nature of money 
in politics. More than 560 anti-Citizens 
United local and state resolutions and bal- 
lot initiatives emerged, and even Republicans 
began expressing greater concerns about 
where the system was headed. McCutcheon 
will pour more gasoline on those fires. 

New energy will have to fuel concrete vic- 
tories in the future—specifically legislation 
at the state and local levels to build momen- 
tum for national reform. Simultaneously, 
to make sure such victories hold up, a new 
jurisprudence will have to be established to 
return us to the common sense that the courts 
recognized for most of the last century— 
acknowledging that the government has a 
strong interest in regulating the flow of money 
in politics and policymaking to limit corrup- 
tion and encourage a government by all. 

In his dissenting opinion on 
McCutcheon, Justice Stephen Breyer laid 
out a lucid argument that expressed just this: 
“The First Amendment advances not only 
the individual’s right to engage in polliti- 
cal speech, but also the public’s interest in 
preserving a democratic order in which 


By Kara Lofton 


Degrees Without Jobs 


collective speech matters, Breyer wrote. 
“Where enough money calls the tune, the 
general public will not be heard” 

Breyer’s vociferous dissent also shows 
that even a simple one-justice alteration in 
the court’s composition could yield utterly 
different outcomes in the future. Such strong 
opposition predates McCutcheon—it was 
present in previous cases where justices 
Stevens and Kagan dissented in a similarly 
definitive fashion. It’s clear that the justices 
who were outvoted on the court in these 
decisions would be more than willing to 
revisit these rulings and return our demo- 
cratic system to where it once was. 

But who knows when the makeup of the 
Supreme Court might change. In the mean- 
time, we all need to underscore what the 
justices who ruled in McCutcheon’s favor 
don’t understand: The more we hand con- 
trol of politics and policymaking over to a 
handful of the wealthiest Americans, the less 
America can truly call itself a democracy. = 


Nick Penniman is executive director of the 
Fund for the Republic. 


Why are so many college graduates underemployed? 


RECENT YEARS HAVE witnessed a deluge 
of headlines such as “Jobs Become More 
Elusive for Recent College Grads” from 
Reuters and “For Recent College Grads, 
Recessions Equal Underemployment” from 
Inside Higher Ed—headlines that make even 
the most hearty college students experi- 
ence heart palpitations. According to a 2014 
analysis by the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, “the underemployment rate for 
22-year-olds is about 56 percent, indicating 
that more than half of the people just grad- 
uating end up working in jobs that do not 
require a degree,” jobs for which they are 
overqualified. 

To put this into perspective: I am a 
22-year-old senior at a private Christian uni- 
versity. Of my close friends who graduated in 
the last year or two, the only ones who were 
able to find jobs in their fields were educa- 
tion and nursing majors. 

Don't get me wrong, I love liberal arts 


and feel grateful for the critical thinking 
skills, study-abroad opportunities, and phil- 
osophical discussions that attending a liberal 
arts school has afforded me. But learning in 
the same analysis that “only 40-to-45 per- 
cent of recent college graduates majoring in 
communications, liberal arts, business, and 
social sciences were working in jobs that 
required a degree” is troubling at best. 

In addition, seven out of 10 college 
seniors are graduating with an average of 
$29,400 in debt due to rising tuition costs for 
an undergraduate education. The National 
Center for Labor Statistics found that in the 
past decade, the cost of “tuition, room, and 
board at public institutions rose 42 percent 
after adjustment for inflation.” The situation 
was a bit (though not much) better at col- 
leges in the private not-for-profit group, like 
my own, where the average price rise was 
31 percent. 

For recent college graduates who find 
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themselves working as nannies, bartend- 
ers, baristas, waiters, and retail clerks, this 
means facing the daunting task of paying off 
extensive amounts of debt on low wages for a 
college education that was supposed to pre- 
vent them from working low-wage jobs to 
begin with. 

In this world where at least an under- 
graduate education is needed to get an 
entry-level job, and where the costs of 
obtaining a college-level education are 
increasing exponentially, Americans need 
financial assistance programs supported 
by the federal government. Yet in the bud- 


A federal act to forgive 
student loans would be 
the equivalent of granting 
us a Jubilee Year. 


get wars, Pell grants are being frozen or cut. 
Loan forgiveness programs only extend to 
those in public service and teaching sectors. 
The 2015 fiscal year budget plan unveiled 
by House Republicans proposed steep cuts 
to social services, including grants, stu- 
dent loans, and research funding. All of this 
points to greater debt levels on the shoulders 
of college graduates, when they are already 
groaning under the weight of debt. A federal 
act to forgive student loans, as was done with 
some mortgages, would be the equivalent of 
granting usa Jubilee Year for our hard work 
and devotion to improving ourselves and the 
world we live in. 

Beyond debt, we have other pressing 
questions: “How do recent college grads who 
are not health-care or education majors find 
jobs?” “How can we use our liberal arts edu- 
cation to make a difference in the world?” 

There are no clear-cut answers. However, 
recent college grads are in a unique position 
to serve. Most of us are unmarried with no 
children. We have no mortgages, and our 
loans are usually deferrable (though interest 
may be added, unfortunately) if we enter vol- 
untary service. Perhaps for us the shockingly 
tough job market can be an opportunity to 
serve Christ, not a misfortune. = 


Kara Lofton is a student at Eastern 
Mennonite University in Harrisonburg, Va. 
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Grain of Salt 


Cherish Each Moment 


ELIZABETH PALMBERG— Zab 
to her friends—says her motto is 
“Cherish each moment, even the 
ones that suck” 

Nine years ago, she was diag- 
nosed with Hodgkin’s lymphoma. 
She has had her ups and downs in 
her battle against cancer, but many 
moments in that journey have unde- 
niably sucked. 

In 2001, Zab was a college pro- 
fessor in California when she applied 
to be an intern at Sojourners. We 
decided her Ph.D. (in Victorian liter- 
ature) perhaps qualified her to do the 
data entry and fact-checking work 
required of our editorial intern, and 
when her yearlong internship was 
over we invited her to become a full- 
time member of the editorial staff. 

She’s been gracing us, and our 
readers, with her brilliant analy- 
sis and quirky wit ever since. Her 
knowledge, passion, and insight 
informed and often challenged 
those of us who’ve worked closely 
with her—and led to outside recog- 
nition as well. In 2011, for instance, 
Zab joined a Witness for Peace 


‘If communion isn't a little edgy, you 
may not be doing it right.’ 
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delegation to Colombia, visiting 
communities engaged in the dif- 
ficult work of peacebuilding and 
conflict resolution. Her report on 
the trip—the last feature she wrote 
for the magazine—was honored by 
the Associated Church Press as the 
best news article of the year. 

In November 2012, she wrote 
on her blog, “Just as I was planning 
a big six-year hey-they-cured-my- 
cancer party, it turned out I have 
cancer again.” Months of difficult 
treatment followed, and she chron- 
icled the good times and the bad 
with (most of the time) her sense of 
humor firmly intact. For instance, 
she wrote that “technically, the exact 
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Elizabeth Palmberg 


wrong thing to read [during chemo- 
therapy] is Thomas Hardy’s Jude the 
Obscure, which also happens to be 
the wrong thing to read in almost 
*every* context—that book really 
puts the “ick” in “Victorian? My 
deepest apologies to the one class I 
forced to read it. I don’t know what I 
was thinking.” 

Zab recognized the spiritual 
importance of being present to the 
moment. “I’ve experimentally veri- 
fied that you can’t predict the future,” 
she wrote, “but you can screw up the 
present moment obsessing about the 
future. Or you can be present in the 
moment, whether you're weeping 
or worshipping or eating a carrot or 
looking at a glorious dandelion or 
just breathing. Presence takes prac- 
tice. But it’s so worth it.” 

Faith, usually expressed in Zabs 
singular way, saw her through some 
difficult times. For example, she 
explained how hymn lyrics helped 
her deal with the anxiety of waiting 
for test results. “Did you know that 
the median wait time for 
biopsy results is all eternity?” 
she wrote. “Okay, technically 
that’s the subjective wait 
time ... When trying to get to 
sleep while waiting for biopsy 
results ... go over hymn lyrics 
in your head. ... If you are not 
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into Jesus you could try other songs, 5 
although presumably, say, metal 
might be less likely to work? 

Amid her blog entries on the 
mundanities of dealing with cancer, 
she would often throw in profound 
spiritual and theological reflections. 
While discussing the infection risks 
(for immuno-compromised people) 
in sharing the communion cup, she 
wrote: “The Eucharist is supposed 
to be in your face. When Paul told 
church members to greet each other 
with a kiss and to throw away their 
society's entire class hierarchy over 
the Lord’s Supper, that was pretty 
in-your-face. ... Whether you take 
that with a side order of transub- 
stantiation, consubstantiation, or 
just deep symbolism, if this sacra- 
ment is not a little edgy, you may 
not be doing it right.” 

Her hunger for justice was always 
close at hand. Last September, just 
before the launch of Healthcare. 
gov, Zab wrote, “Heck yes, you need 
health insurance. Two weeks from 
today you can sign up to buy indi- 
vidual health insurance even if, like 
me, you're a cancer survivor who 
would have had a zero chance of 
buying an individual policy under 
the current system. I say: good, 
because you need health insurance. 
This. Means. You.” 

Recently, Zab wrote that she’s 
been “focusing on trying to think 
about heaven, which is a bit hard 
because ‘what we will be has not yet 
been revealed.” Zab’s life is a com- 
pelling witness to the idea that such 
revelations are all around us—some- 
times joyous, sometimes painful, 
often both at once—and were called 
to cherish them. Even the 
ones that suck. m 


Heather Wilso1 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners. Elizabeth 
Palmberg, an associate editor 
of Sojourners, is in hospice 
care in Washington, D.C. 
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Why Is the Common 
Good So Uncommon? 


im Wallis thinks our life together 
can be better. In this updated and 
revised paperback edition of On 
God’s Side, he shows us how to 
reclaim Jesus’s ancient and compelling 
vision of the common good—a vision that 
impacts and inspires not only our politics 
but also our personal lives, families, 
churches, neighborhoods, and world. 


“Personal/political, religion/politics, faith/ 
power, ideology/pragmatism . . . Jim Wallis is 
a wrestler of values, ideas, and policies and 
how they interact to shape the world we live 
in. His deep, melodious voice is easy to listen 
to, but what he says takes a harder commit- 
ment to live by.”—Bono, lead singer of U2; 
cofounder of ONE.org 


Un)\Common 
Good 


“Jim Wallis and | have a variety of differences 
on domestic and international policy, but 
there is no message more timely or urgent 
than his call to actively consider the common 
good.”—Michael Gerson, op-ed columnist, 
The Washington Post 


“Wallis persuades more powerfully here than 
ever before. ... He lays out the theology of 
[Jesus’s gospel of the kingdom] and then 
issues to all Christians a rallying cry to 

apply that theology both in private life and in 
the arena of public activity.”—Phyllis Tickle, 
author of Emergence Christianity 


New Y, j 
Ork Times Bestselling Author 


MWALLIs 


“Jim Wallis is this country’s major prophetic 
evangelical Christian voice. He has a sense 
of urgency and hope seldom seen in our 
cynical time. | hope and pray his voice 
resounds across this land—and that we pay e 
heed to it.”—Cornel West, Union Theological - 978-1-58743-362-7.  320pp. _$15.99p 
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Moving Mountains 


The civil right of equal opportunity never 
ensured the human right of equal access. 
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The Expectation Deficit 


RECENTLY, THE U.S. celebrated 
the 60th anniversary of the land- 
mark Supreme Court case Brown 
vs. Board of Education that declared 
unconstitutional state laws establish- 
ing separate public schools for black 
and white students. By winning the 
Brown case, Thurgood Marshall 
broke the rock-hard foundation of 
racial barriers between black and 
white schools in the U.S. 

But the civil right of equal 
opportunity for equal education 
never ensured the human right of 
equal access to it. Thus the explic- 
itly racial divide, reinforced by law, 
was replaced by a close kin: the pov- 
erty divide, reinforced by economic 
blight entrenched by white flight to 
the suburbs. 

Ten years later President Lyndon 
B. Johnson took a bulldozer to that 
new economic divide by declar- 
ing, in his January 1964 State of the 


Union address, an unconditional 
“War on Poverty.’ He said, “Let this 
session of Congress be known as 
the session which did more for civil 
rights than the last hundred sessions 
combined.” And it did. 


EVERY WAR HAS multiple fronts. 
Johnson’s fight against poverty was 
a legislative one, which played out 
in states, cities, and school districts 
across the country. Within two 
years Congress had passed the Civil 
Rights Act, the Food Stamp Act, the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and the 
Social Security Act. Each act was a 
legislative beachhead in the assault 
against U.S. poverty. 

The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 represented a 
major shift in the way the U.S. con- 
ceived public education. In this act, 
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Johnson took direct aim at 
the economic infrastruc- 
ture that barred blacks and 
other impoverished peo- 
ple from accessing equal 
education. 
Reauthorized seven 
times since its pas- 
sage, Title 1 of the 1965 
Education Act was con- 
ceived as a way to compensate for 
the educational deficit caused by 
childhood poverty in urban and 
rural areas. Federal funds were dis- 
tributed to districts that met the 
highest bar of proof of impover- 
ishment. Approval for school-wide 
funding required that 75 percent ofa 
school’s students live in low-income 
households. President Clinton 
dropped the measure to 50 per- 
cent. President George W. Bush’s No 
Child Left Behind initiative lowered 
the bar further: Only 35 percent of a 
school’s local area or 35 per- 
cent of the school’s students 
had to live in low-income 
homes to receive federal aid. 
Did you catch that? It 
took less than 40 years to 
pull apart this pillar of Johnson's War 
on Poverty. George W. Bush's reau- 
thorization no longer required that 
students receiving the funding actu- 
ally be poor. The school only had to 
prove it was in an area where at least 
a third of the residents were poor. 
What if a fundamental prob- 
lem with our national approach to 
elementary and secondary edu- 
cation reform until now has been 
its focus on “filling deficits”? Do 
we see poor black and brown chil- 
dren as receiving a handout, special 
charity, or needing to dem- 
onstrate worthiness to 
receive adequate funding for 
their schools? And what is 
adequate? Adequate to sup- 
ply the market with reliable 
consumers or create a base 
population to be consumed 
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by our penal system? Or 
do we mean adequate to 
_ build the next generation 
of world leaders? 

In Genesis 1:26, God 
confers upon humanity 
/ the command to exer- 
cise dominion—meaning 
stewardship and creative 
agency—in our world. Do 
we view the children in poor areas 
as humans who are called by God to 
grow up and exercise dominion—to 
offer meaningful contributions to 
the world? If we see these children 
as fully human, then we must view 
their education as our obligation— 
there is no option. 

If this is our view, then we wont 
focus on simply raising poverty-based 
education deficits to “adequate.” We 
wont allow Title 1 funding to drift 
from impoverished schools where 
it is needed to suburbs with only 35 
percent of the children in poverty. 
And we certainly wouldn't make 
severely underfunded schools com- 
pete for dollars while also threatening 
to take away what little they have if 
they underperform relative to well- 
funded schools. Adequate would not 
be good enough. 

As we keep close watch on inno- 
vations in education, here are three 
lessons I’ve learned: First, poor black 
and brown children are equally 
human, equally capable of learn- 
ing, creating, thinking critically, 
and excelling. Second, when we say 
“yes” to the challenge to prepare 
every child to live fully into their 
humanity—with a capacity to lead, 
steward, and exercise creativity— 
we open ourselves to the possibility 
of a better future for all. And 
third, all things being equal, 
every child is capable of ris- 
ing to the challenge. = 


Lisa Sharon Harper is senior 
director of mobilizing at 
Sojourners. 
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ALL IN THE FAMILY 


Churches in the “127 movement" are opening their hearts, 
homes, and families to welcome children 
in the foster care system. 


FROM EGG FREEZING to genome analysis, desirous parents with sufficient 
funds these days have many choices for starting a family. But what about chil- 
dren born to parents who cant care for them—at least not at the present time? 
With 400,000 children in foster systems across the United States and a quarter 
of them awaiting adoption, it is a pressing question. 

Some evangelicals increasingly are taking their cue from a particular biblical 
passage in the first chapter of James, verse 27: “Religion that is pure and unde- 
filed before God ... is this: to care for orphans and widows in their distress ..” 

From this verse has come the “127 movement,’ dedicated to supporting pro- 
spective foster families within a church community. Project 1.27 in Colorado was 
the first group founded under this banner back in 2004. Its goal was to provide 
the state-mandated orientation and training, from a Christian perspective, to 
potential foster parents. If a family ended up fostering or later adopting a child, 
then the movement’s members would serve as a support network. 

“We had 875 legally free kids waiting to be adopted in Colorado and twice 
that many churches,” recalled Project 1.27 director Shelly Radic. “We thought, 
‘Wow, that’s just not right; so we began to build relationships with county social 
services and child services at the state level, and then connect with churches and 


private agencies to set up training” 
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Last fall, Project 
Pe 


1.27 in Colorado 
asked families 
to share messages 
about foster care 
and adoption 
that would 

help others 
understand its 
ministry and 
encourage 

them to 
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Since foster systems are run by 
individual states, so too are these 
faith-based support movements. 

“We do recruiting, orienta- 
tions, and training. We're not a 
placement agency,” explained 
Radic. “We follow state guide- 
lines, invite people to come who 

might be interested in foster care and 
adoption, tell them about the trauma and 
the hard things the children may have expe- 
rienced, help families see what their process 
would look like, and talk about building a 
support team as a high priority,” 

Even though Christians often use the 
phrase “orphan care” to describe these 
ministries, explained Chelsea Geyer, proj- 
ect coordinator of the newly formed 
Washington, D.C. 127 movement, “most of 

these kids have parents that they’re trying 

to get home to. They're not ‘orphans’ in 
the technical sense.” 

As such, DC127’s goal is to increase 
a child’s sense of community while less- 
ening the number of times that child is 
bounced from family to family before 
going home or getting adopted. 


WHILE FAMILY AND church fos- 
ter or kinship care activities have 
been around for generations, the 

127 movement was born out of a 

2004 faith-based conference in 

Washington, D.C., sponsored by 

AdoptUSKids. First funded by 

the U.S. Children’s Bureau in 2002, 
AdoptUSKids has a dual mission: raise 
public awareness about the need for fos- 
ter and adoptive families for children in 
the USS., and assist states, territories, and 
tribes in their efforts to recruit and retain 
foster and adoptive families. Using its 
own Finding Common Ground guide as 
a base, AdoptUSKids provides technical 
assistance to public child welfare agen- 
cies to enhance their work with a wide 
array of faith-based foster and adop- 
tion movements, including 127, that are 
responding to the need for families to 
build relationships with children in fos- 
ter care. 

Kathy Ledesma, the national project 
director for AdoptUSKids, says it’s a very 
different kind of approach than youd get 
with other programs. 
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Part of Ledesma’s job is to raise con- 
cerns and provide accountability for these 
same movements. In fact, she says the term 
“orphan” should be used with caution as it 
can create a stigma for children whose lives 
are already complicated. 

“By and large, parental rights were ter- 
minated because of abuse or neglect, so in 
a sense these kids are social orphans, but 
again, that term should be used sparingly 
and with caution. We prefer to say ‘children 
who are waiting to be adopted,” Ledesma 
said. 

She also worries that would-be foster 
and adoptive parents sometimes come with 
unrealistic notions, thinking “love conquers 
all” 

“You need a whole lot of practical ser- 
vices—good mental health therapy and 
community support,” said Ledesma. 

But 127 representatives say they are 
keenly aware of these concerns. 

Orientations take place about twice a 
month. Those who are chosen as foster par- 
ents must attend a 12-hour training with 
several other families and with representa- 
tives from their own family or community. 
The goal of these trainings is to instill a sense 
of support and shared responsibility. 

“We get into the nitty-gritty of how the 
system works, how to be certified, how to 
create a safe and loving environment that 
meets the needs of traumatized children, 
the boundaries and guidelines for disciplin- 
ing kids, and how to manage family visits,” 
Shelly Radic said. 

All foster programs require this kind of 
orientation and training, but leaders of 127 
say faith-based support is a big value-added. 
Together, they will learn what makes foster 
parenting unique. 

“T didn't have as good ofa support system 
as I should have,” said Radic, herself a former 
foster parent who adopted three of her fos- 
ter children and saw a fourth through family 
reunification. Even with a strong faith and 
a supportive husband, Radic says she went 
through some rough patches where she 
thought she had completely failed. The worst 
came when her adopted son, then a teenager, 
developed behavioral problems that merited 
nine months of residential care for his own 
safety and that of the family. 

“T think if I would have had more sup- 
port from people who had experience with 
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children in crisis, it would have been bet- 
ter,’ Radic said. 

Today, she encourages foster parents to 
be open about their vulnerabilities and to 
withhold judgment of other foster parents, 
even those who might decide to return a 
child to the system. This has only happened 
once in the history of Colorado's Project 
1.27, but there are plenty of other challenges. 

For example, how do foster parents learn 
to let go when a child is able to reunite with 
his or her biological family? 

“We really talk about the redemptive 
process of families coming back together in 
a safe and healthy place,” said Radic. “It’s all 
about the kid, about serving and loving that 
child, not about the need to have a child or 
be a parent. It’s about giving up your own 
certainty so that the child’s needs can be 
fulfilled” 


AS THE MOVEMENT continues to grow, so 
does the need for more families, especially 
ones who are highly adaptable to unique 
social circumstances. When Arizona 1.27 
began in early 2013, the number of chil- 
dren in state care was 13,500. That number 


DC127 project coordinator Chelsea Geyer’s 
family grew through foster care and 
adoption, beginning 15 years ago. 
At right are all the siblings at 
a recent gathering. 


child welfare system. The Grahams 
had recently gone from fostering 
a child to adopting him, so they 
decided to host an informational 
meeting. 

“We thought we'd get 30 

people and 100 showed up. 
That was one-third of our church,” 
said newly formed DC127’s Chelsea Geyer. 
“Tt was very obvious this was something God 
was calling us to do.” 

According to District child welfare offi- 
cials, there are nearly 2,800 children in the 
D.C. system, with more than 1,250 in foster 
care and 290 who are waiting for adoption. 

Last November, DC127 and the National 
Council for Adoption cohosted Foster the 
City, a one-day informational event where 
the public could learn more about fostering, 
adopting, and mentoring and supporting 
local disempowered youth. About 400 peo- 
ple, representing as many as 28 churches, 
attended. 


IN A MULTIETHNIC society, adoption may 
also mean cultural adaptation. Historically, 
adoption “between races” has been fraught 


“| love watching the church rise up and change the lives 
of kids and families in a positive way.” 


has since swelled to 15,000, but families are 
responding. 

Approximately 1,800 people have gone 
through Arizona 1.27’s orientation, more 
than half indicated they were interested in 
the foster care licensing and adoption certi- 
fication process, and at least 130 have moved 
forward with that process. 

“The church is the greatest social change 
agent on earth, and God has made us that 
way, said Arizona 1.27 project manager 
Danielle Bannister. “I love watching the 
church rise up and change the lives of kids 
and families in a positive way. You're caring 
for the child, the caseworker, and the bio- 
logical parent?” 

A similar phenomenon happened in 
Washington, D.C., last year. In February 
2013, The District Church pastors Aaron 
and Amy Graham wanted their nondenom- 
inational Christian congregation to consider 
ways to come alongside children in D.C’s 


with struggle. In the 1970s and ’80s, leading 
African-American civil rights organizations 
maintained that in order to protect and pre- 
serve African-American families, black 
children should be placed with black fami- 
lies. The National Association of Black Social 
Workers went so far as to say “only a black 
family can transmit the emotional and sen- 
sitive subtleties of perception and reaction 
essential for a black child’s survival in a racist 
society.’ In 1994, the Multiethnic Placement 
Act banned the practice of matching chil- 
dren and adoptive or foster families on the 
basis of race, and since then “transracial” 
adoptions have increased. 

In 2012, 42 percent of the nation’s fos- 
ter children were white, 26 percent were 
black, 21 were Latino (of any race), and 
12 percent were multiracial or their heri- 
tage was unknown, according to the Child 
Welfare Information Gateway. In states such 
as Arizona and Colorado, the vast majority 


Shelly Radic and her family in Colorado. 


of adoptive parents are white—and they’re 
taking in kids of ethnicities other than 
their own. The 127 movements encourage = 
members to take seriously cultural and eth- 7 
nic distinctions. For example, some of the 
African-American women in 127 have orga- 
nized skin and hair courses for white families 
fostering African-American children. 

“It’s important to have a comfort level 
about the practicalities of life, and the church 
can provide a space where those questions 
can be asked and the support can be pro- 
vided, affirmed Rev. Derrick Harkins, senior 
pastor at Washington, D.C’s Nineteenth 
Street Baptist Church, who has spent 
much of his career serving urban African- 
American communities. 

That’s especially important in a place 
like D.C. Around 50 percent of the popula- 
tion is African American, and 96 percent of 
the city’s foster children are black. However, 
in the past few decades, the identities of 
the District’s foster parents have greatly 
diversified. 

“Call me naive, but I think multiracial 
contexts are far less unusual than they were 
20 or 30 years ago,’ Harkins said. 

Mindy Good, communications direc- 
tor for Washington, D.C’s Child and Family 
Services, couldn't agree more. The District 
doesn't discriminate against same-sex cou- 
ples or single people who want to adopt, nor 
does it give higher priority to people with 
better economic means. 
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“| see these programs 
as ways to let people 
know about wonderful 
opportunities to meet 
amazing young people.” 


—Leah Gurowitz 
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Aging out of the D.C. foster care system, 
20-year-old Dayar Brown will become a 
permanent member of Leah Gurowitz’ family. 
Gurowitz first met Dayar through D.C.’s Family 
and Youth Initiative, a program designed to help 
foster teens make permanent connections. 


“We find that parents, good parents, 
come from a broad spectrum, and I also 
think that’s very reflective of the diversity 
and the openness of the District,” she said. 

While Harkins would like to see more 
African Americans sign up for formal foster 
care services, he is proud of the ways black 
churches have spent generations coming 
alongside grandparents, aunts, uncles, and 
even neighbors who take it upon themselves 
to raise children who are at risk of becoming 
institutionalized. 

“There has always been a larger sense of 
what comprises family,’ he said. 

DC127’s Chelsea Geyer feels a special 
obligation to honor that tradition. “We have 
a lot to learn from them,” said Geyer. “We're 
the ones late to the game.” 

Additionally, DC127 hopes to help kin- 
ship caregivers or extended family weigh 
their financial and legal options and obli- 
gations. Foster care comes with a lot of red 
tape, but it can also provide much-needed 
financial assistance. 

Mindy Good is excited to see DC127 bol- 
ster community support for the local foster 
care program. She also noted that the D.C. 
Council has a unique grandparent caregiver 
subsidy program called Kin First aimed at 
giving local dollars to low-income individ- 
uals who are raising children from their 
extended family on their own. 


EVEN IF AN individual is not in a position 
to foster or adopt a child, the leaders of these 
movements stress that there are plenty of 
other ways to be supportive, such as donat- 
ing clothes, babysitting, bringing meals, or 
mentoring. 

“Many people in their lives are getting 
paid to be there, and just like any kid, they 
need a mentor or adult who isn't their par- 
ent,” said Chelsea Geyer. 

Geyer should know. Her biological par- 
ents fostered and adopted two children while 
raising her. Her siblings remain close to the 
family, but she knows many foster kids aren't 
so fortunate. 

In fact, one of her biggest concerns is 
what will happen to the tens of thousands 
of young people who age out of the system 
without the support of family or a social 
network. 

“It costs the government $8 billion in 
social services because they don’t have 


access to a family,” she said, noting that 
foster children experience higher than aver- 
age rates of incarceration and homelessness, 3 
rarely attend college, and often have chil- = 
dren of their own who end up in the foster 
system. 

These expenses cost taxpayers and com- 
munities some $300,000 in public assistance, 
incarceration, and lost wages over that per- 
son's lifetime, according to a study by the 
Jim Casey Youth Opportunities Initiative, 
a nationwide program aimed at improving 
this outcome for foster children transition- 
ing into adulthood. 

In a few months, 20-year-old Dayar 
Brown will be aging out of D.C’s foster 
system. Despite spending most of his life 
moving around 20 different foster homes, 
he told participants at the Foster the City 
conference last November that community 
support was helping him beat the odds. 

Thanks to D.C’s Family and Youth 
Initiative, a community outreach program 
that predates DC127, Brown has finally 
found a permanent family—and it was a 
surprising match to some people. Brown, an 
African-American young man, said that he's 
about to be legally adopted by his latest fos- 
ter caregiver, Leah Gurowitz, a 53-year-old 
single white woman. 

“She started out as my mentor and that 
relationship bloomed into what it is now. 
She teaches me how to manage my finances, 
how to save money,’ said Brown, a recent 
graduate of the culinary arts program at 
Prince George's Community College in 
Maryland. 

Gurowitz says she never imagined a men- 
toring program would lead to a family, but 
she couldn't be happier about it. 

“T see these programs as ways to let peo- 
ple know about wonderful opportunities to 
meet amazing young people, to bring these 
kids who need and want loving connections 
into their families and enrich their lives,’ she 
said. “As he starts his career, I look forward 
to seeing how that develops, but even more, 
I look forward to being part of his family.” 

Brown is equally excited about the family 
ties. “There's no age restriction for that, and 
she reminds me that she'll be there even as I 
mature into adulthood” m= 


Bruderle 


Julienne Gage is a Washington, D.C.-based 
freelance journalist and producer. 
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Deep Economy 


The Fateful Year Ahead 


BAN KI MOON has summoned 
the world’s leaders to New York in 
September to talk about the cli- 
mate—and in the process he’s also 
summoned all of us who care about 
the planet’s future. We'll be there in 
record numbers, for the largest dem- 
onstrations about global warming 
yet—and there will be, I think, an 
unavoidable edge of anger. Because 
calling these guys “leaders,” at least 
on this issue, is by now a joke. 

Take President Barack Obama, 
for instance. He ran for office prom- 
ising, in almost biblical terms, that 


We need to show that the zeitgeist 
is changing, and that there's a steep 
price to pay for fooling us. 


during his administration “the rise 
of the oceans would begin to slow.” 
Installed in office, he summoned 
environmentalists to the White 
House where his staff informed 
them that he wouldnt be talking 
about climate change: “Green jobs” 
tested better in focus groups. 

And President Obama was true 
to his word. He hardly ever talked 
about climate change: He summoned 
no political muscle to back attempts 
at a climate bill in the Senate, and he 


watched as the Copenhagen climate 
talks collapsed, the biggest foreign 
policy failure in many years. 

When Obama ran for president 
again in 2012, he made it through the 
whole campaign—during the hottest 
year in U.S. history—without even 
mentioning global warming. And 
while he delayed half of the Keystone 
pipeline, he “expedited” approval of 
the southern section, boasting that 
his administration had built enough 
new pipelines to wrap around the 
equator. He has modest decreases 
in carbon emissions to herald—and 
massive increases in oil and gas drill- 
ing. On his watch the United States 
will pass Russia and Saudi Arabia as 
a hydrocarbon source. 

Much the same is true of China's 
premier and Russia's president and 
many other world leaders. They're 
not leading, they're failing. 

So when they get to New York, 
they should be prepared to see peo- 
ple in the streets. People who won't 
be satisfied with another set of 
stirring words on climate— 
people, in fact, who will be 
sickened by those words if 
they don’t come with a con- 
crete plan to keep 80 percent 
of our reserves of coal, oil, 
and gas in the ground. If they 
don't come with a promise 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


As Hurricane 
Sandy was 
moving up the 
East Coast in 
October 2012, 
activists in. Times 
Square unfurled 


a large banner 
warning against 
continued 
complacency. A 
few days later, 
a storm surge 
inundated 
Lower 
Manhattan. 


Adam Welz/350.org 


to stop exploring for new hydro- 
carbons. If they don't come with a 
commitment to price carbon, some- 
thing that every economist—left, 
right, and center—has demanded 
for decades. (A “carbon price” is an 
amount that carbon emitters would 
be mandated to pay for each ton 
of carbon dioxide released into the 
atmosphere, forcing emitters to pay 
at least part of the real cost of CO, 
emissions.) 

Like Obama, every other leader 
has political pressure not to act. The 
hydrocarbon lobby is strong. That’s 
why movements need to be stronger. 
We need to show that the zeitgeist 
is changing, and that there's a steep 
price to pay for fooling us. (Mother 
Nature is never fooled). 

The year that begins in New 
York this fall and ends in late 2015 
with official climate talks in Paris— 
the next Copenhagen—may be the 
last real chance we get. Not to stop 
global warming—it’s way too late for 
that. But to limit the damage. And 
to show that homo sapiens 
deserve that exalted name. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury College 
in Vermont and founder of 
350.org. 
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BY RANDALL BALMER 


LOSING 
MY RELIGION 


How U.S. evangelicals rejected one of their own— 
and helped spawn the “New Atheism.” 


RECENT POLLS SUGGEST that America’s vaunted religiosity is slip- 
ping, including the percentage of people willing to identify themselves 
as evangelicals. At the same time, the percentage of avowed secularists 
has risen. A movement calling itself the “New Atheism’—those ada- 
mantly opposed to religion—has attracted a considerable following. 

The oracles of this movement—including Richard Dawkins, Sam 
Harris, Daniel Dennett, and the late Christopher Hitchens—deny 
any possibility of the supernatural, assert that religious belief is irra- 
tional, and posit that religion has caused untold evil and suffering 
throughout history. Because of their dogmatism and their refusal to 
countenance views other than their own, I refer to these people as “sec- 
ular fundamentalists.” 

Hard data may be elusive, but the latest generation of American 
young people is much less religious than the last, and the growing sec- 
ularism they represent could be a byproduct of the polarizing effect of 
the Religious Right. With evangelical fundamentalism being the domi- 
nant and most public form of U.S. Christianity over the last generation, 
young seekers would rather turn away from all religion than adapt to 
the harsh expression of faith that excludes so many of their peers and 
often stands against their aspirations for fairness and equality. 


Religious fundamentalism has tainted the reputation of Christianity. 


oto composite from Getty Images 


For many, unbelief has become more palatable than belief, if believing £ 


The growing secularism of young people today could be 
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a byproduct of the polarizing effect of the Religious Right. 
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requires an embrace of the distortions that 
have so characterized U.S. Christianity over 
the last several decades. 

What prompted the emergence of this 
New Atheism or secular fundamentalism? 
What historical forces contributed to its 
rise? The roots of this phenomenon go back 
more than three decades—to the political 
mobilization of a different species of fun- 
damentalism that became the movement 
commonly known as the Religious Right. 


AS THE 1980 presidential campaign reached 
its climax, an interested citizen, a preacher, 
picked up the telephone. Although the race 
was still fluid, his preferred candidate was 
trailing in the polls, and yet inserting himself 
explicitly into the race was dicey. His ability 
to sway voters, especially evangelical voters, 
was undisputed, but that influence derived 
precisely from his ability to appear above 
the fray. Over the course of a long and dis- 
tinguished career, he had perfected the art 
of the discreet political gesture—a strategic 
handshake, a brief touch on the shoulder, a 
whispered aside in front of the cameras—to 
telegraph his preferences. 
But this election was especially fraught. 
One candidate, the incumbent running for 
re-election, was known as a family man who 
shared the preacher’s evangelical theologi- 
cal convictions. The 
other major candi- 
date, divorced and 
< remarried, had spent 
8 much of his career in 
= Hollywood, a prov- 
Since not known to 
£ evangelicals as an 
outpost of piety. A 
third-party candidate was a member of the 
Evangelical Free Church, a denomination 
with deep roots in Scandinavian pietism. 
Receiver in hand, the preacher consid- 
ered his options one last time and punched 
the numbers. At the other end of the line was 
Paul Laxalt, U.S. senator from Nevada and 
national chair of Ronald Reagan's campaign 
for president. A memorandum in the Reagan 
Library tells the remainder of the story. “Billy 
Graham called,” the senator wrote. “Wants 
to help short of public endorsement.” Then 
Laxalt added: “His presence, in my view, 
would be exceedingly helpful in some of 
our key states.” 
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he story behind the evangel- 

ical abandonment of Jimmy 

Carter in the 1980 presiden- 

tial election is one of the most 

riveting—and puzzling— 

in recent political history. 
It is a story of intrigue and betrayal, and it 
reshaped both the USS. political landscape as 
well as popular perceptions of evangelicalism 
to the present. 

Carter's improbable rise to the presidency 
in 1976 was fueled by voter discontent with 
Washington and particularly with the web 
of corruption surrounding Richard Nixon. 
The one-term governor of Georgia traded on 
his outsider status as well as his born-again 
Christianity. He also benefited from a resur- 
gence of progressive evangelicalism in the 
1970s, the movement that takes seriously 
Jesus words to care for “the least of these.” 

In earlier decades of U.S. history, pro- 
gressive evangelicalism animated various 
movements of social reform, including the 
abolition of slavery, public education, prison 
reform, and advocacy for women’s rights, 
including the right to vote. Many evangelicals 
were involved in peace movements, and some 
evangelicals even doubted the morality of cap- 
italism because it necessarily elevated avarice 
over altruism and therefore ran counter to the 
teachings of Jesus. Charles Grandison Finney, 


Paul Weyrich reasoned that if he 
could organize evangelicals into 
a political movement, he could 
reshape the political landscape. 


the most famous and influential evangelical of 
the 19th century, argued that capitalism “rec- 
ognizes only the love of self” and said that “the 
rules by which business is done in the world, 
are directly opposite to the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and the spirit he exhibited” The man 
of business, in contrast with the gospel, lives 
by the maxim: “Look out for number one” 
In November 1973, a group of 55 evan- 
gelicals, including Ronald Sider, Carl FH. 
Henry, Tom Skinner, and Jim Wallis, met at 
the Chicago YMCA and adopted the Chicago 
Declaration of Evangelical Social Concern. 
Echoing the themes of progressive evangel- 
icalism from decades past, the declaration 


decried income inequality and militarism 
as well as the persistence of racism and hun- 
ger in the midst of an affluent society. At the 
behest of Nancy Hardesty, the declaration 
also included a forthright embrace of wom- 
en's rights and gender equality. 

Just over a year later, Carter announced 
his candidacy for president, drawing on 
many of those same themes as well as his 
frequently repeated promise to never know- 
ingly lie to the American people. He pledged 
his commitment to racial reconciliation and 
health-care reform and to pursue human 
rights, a reduction of nuclear weapons, and 
a less imperial foreign policy. 

Carter’s campaign confounded the pun- 
dits, who thought that the voters’ infatuation 
with the one-term governor of Georgia 
would evaporate once the field of candidates 
took shape. They were mistaken. Carter’s 
outsider status coupled with his evident pro- 
bity provided a tonic to an electorate weary 
of Nixon's endless prevarications. On his way 
to the White House, Carter effectively rid his 
party—and the nation—of its most pugna- 
cious segregationist, George C. Wallace of 
Alabama, by beating Wallace in the Florida 
Democratic primary. 

Carter's tenure as president was, by any 
measure, a stormy one, beset by persistent 
energy crises, stubbornly high inflation, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, and 
the Iranian Revolution. Still, Carter 
was remarkably successful in pursu- 
ing his agenda. His first official act 
as president was to pardon Vietnam- 
era draft resisters, thereby helping to 
bring that sorry chapter in American 
life to a close. He renegotiated the 
Panama Canal treaties, and, in so 
doing, signaled an attenuation of U.S. colo- 
nialism. He advanced peace in the Middle 
East far beyond anything accomplished by 
his predecessors (or his successors). He reca- 
librated foreign policy away from a reflexive 
Cold War dualism and toward an empha- 
sis on human rights. On domestic matters, 
Carter sought to limit the incidence of abor- 
tion, and he is regarded by many as the 
nation’s greatest environmental president. 


SO WHY WOULD evangelicals, who helped 
propel Carter to the presidency in 1976, turn 
against him four years later? Why would 
they reject one of their own, a born-again 
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Presidential candidate Jimmy Carter 
with his wife, Rosalynn, and 
daughter, Amy, at the Maranatha 
Baptist Church in his hometown 

of Plains, Ga., in 1976. 


evangelical Christian, in favor of a former 
actor who, as governor of California, had 
signed into law the most liberal abortion bill 
in the nation? 

It makes no sense, until you consider that 
evangelicalism itself was deeply divided in 
the 1970s. Carter’s understanding of the 
faith, shaped by progressive evangelicalism, 
pushed him toward the left of the political 
spectrum, whereas many white, northern 
evangelicals, following the lead of Billy 
Graham, gravitated toward the Republican 
Party. Nixon’s damage to the Republican 
brand had briefly altered that calculus in 
the mid-1970s, and Carter harvested a far 
greater percentage of evangelical votes than 
any of his Democratic predecessors. 

Conservatives, however, were eager 
to regain their footing after the disastrous 
Nixon presidency, and several savvy polit- 
ical operatives conspired to do so. Paul 
Weyrich, who became a primary architect 
of the Religious Right, had long recognized 
the political potential of evangelical voters. 
If he could organize them into a political 
movement, he reasoned, he could reshape 
the political landscape. 

Weyrich had tried various issues over the 
years to lure conservative evangelicals into 
the political arena—abortion, pornography, 
school prayer, the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment—but nothing worked. By the 
mid-1970s, however, he finally found the 
issue that would energize them: the attempt 
by the Internal Revenue Service to deny tax 
exemption to institutions that engaged in 
racial discrimination. 

Following the Supreme Court’s Brown vs. 
Board of Education decision in 1954, many 
churches, especially in the South, had formed 
“segregation academies” to avoid the man- 
date of integration. The Civil Rights Act of 
1964 forbade racial discrimination in public 
accommodations, but these schools persisted 
in their racial policies. A lower court ruling in 
1971, however, held that any institution that 
engaged in racial discrimination was not—by 
definition—a charitable institution; therefore, 
it had no claims on tax-exempt status. 

As the Internal Revenue Service began 
enforcing that ruling in the mid-1970s, and 
especially as it turned its attentions to the 
notoriously fundamentalist—and segrega- 
tionist—Bob Jones University in Greenville, 
S.C., Weyrich finally found the issue that 


The evangelical abandonment of Jimmy Carter in the 
1980 election is a story of intrigue and betrayal. 


would energize conservative evangelical and 
fundamentalist leaders. When, after years of 
warnings, the IRS rescinded the tax exemp- 
tion of Bob Jones University in 1976, these 
preachers howled in protest. Jerry Falwell, 
who had opened his own segregated acad- 
emy in Lynchburg, Va., in 1967, famously 
complained that it was easier to open a mas- 
sage parlor in most states than it was to open 
a “Christian” school. 

Weyrich and other leaders of the nascent 
Religious Right, however, were careful to 
frame their protests as a defense of religious 
freedom—which meant, in this case, the 
freedom to discriminate. Ignoring the fact 
that exemption from taxation is actually a 
form of public subsidy, they railed against 
what they called governmental intervention 
into religious matters. 

Weyrich’s larger challenge in forging the 
Religious Right was directing this righteous 
anger against Carter, a task that required an 
audacious sleight of hand. The IRS action 
against Bob Jones University took effect 
on Jan. 19, 1976, which happened to be the 
same day that Carter won the Iowa precinct 
caucuses, his first major step toward the 
Democratic nomination and the presidency. 
Gerald Ford was president then—Carter was 
inaugurated a year and a day later—but as 
leaders of the Religious Right ramped up 
their activism in advance of the 1980 presi- 
dential election, they succeeded in pinning 
the IRS action on Carter. 

Midway through his term as president, 
Carter’s approval was sagging, which made 
him susceptible to the attacks and distor- 
tions of his political adversaries, including 
politically conservative preachers. Carter 
was vilified for the “giveaway” of the Panama 
Canal and for high interest rates and a stag- 
nant economy. In 1977, Anita Bryant, a 
former Miss Oklahoma and runner-up Miss 


America, headed a movement called Save 
Our Children that rescinded civil rights 
protections for gays and lesbians in Dade 
County, Fla; Carter, while acknowledging 
his uneasiness about homosexuality, insisted 
that all citizens were entitled to equal pro- 
tection under the law. Together with his 
wife, Rosalynn, the president also pushed 
for ratification of the proposed Equal Rights 
Amendment to the Constitution. 

From the other end of the political spec- 
trum, Carter faced criticism for reinstituting 
draft registration and upgrading U.S. military 
systems. He was slow to address human rights 
abuses among some nations long considered 
allies, including South Korea and El Salvador. 

Although many progressive evangelicals 
shared these concerns, Carter's greater polit- 
ical threat emanated from the right. By 1979, 
a year before Carter faced the voters, leaders 
of the Religious Right found the issue that 
would galvanize grassroots evangelical vot- 
ers: abortion. Although evangelicals regarded 
abortion as a “Catholic issue” through most of 
the 1970s, and some evangelical leaders had 
applauded the Roe vs. Wade ruling in 1973, a 
film series called Whatever Happened to the 
Human Race?, featuring Francis A. Schaeffer 
and C. Everett Koop, helped persuade rank- 
and-file evangelicals that abortion must be 
outlawed. Despite Carter’s longstanding 
opposition to abortion and his efforts as gov- 
ernor and as president to limit its incidence, 
Carter was deemed insufficiently “pro-life.” 


JIMMY CARTER’S DEFEAT in 1980 marked 
a turning point in the history of evangelical- 
ism in America. Although Carter's policies 
were consistent with the principles of pro- 
gressive evangelicalism, the leaders of the 
Religious Right peddled a different vision, 
one characterized less by community, human 

Continued on Page 36 
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Transformational Leadership, 
Divinity, Chaplaincy, 
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Pastoral Studies & more 


Seattle University's Doctor of Ministry degree is designed with action in mind. 
Student-practitioners are challenged to draw connections between concepts to the world 
in which we live—becoming deeper and more mindful leaders that are ready to meet the 
demands of our increasingly diverse world. Doctor of Ministry graduates are equipped to 
be advocates for their communities as influential leaders for good and social justice. 


At Seattle University's School of Theology and Ministry, students have the unique 
opportunity of deepening in their own spiritual tradition, while being deeply enriched 
from other traditions in an intentionally ecumenical and interreligious community. This 
learning environment provides a rich context for conversations that ultimately lead to 
action for a more just and humane world. 
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Tar Sands Pit #3,” 
in Alberta, Canada. 
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BY CAL DeWITT 


THE EARTH 
IS THE LORD'S 


(AND JUST LOOK WHAT 
WE'RE DOING WITH IT) 


As we put creation’s author to the test—with 
projects like the Keystone XL pipeline— 
there will be consequences. 


WONDERFULLY, WE FIND ourselves very much alive in “a large and 
beautiful house,’ as Cicero called it in his day. We know it was built not 
only for “the sake of mice and weasels,’ or “immortal gods,” but for the 
entire array of life on Earth. 

As we behold the remarkably habitable abode we call Earth, we are 
left to wonder: What is this grand house in which we live, move, and 
have our being? What makes it such a habitable abode? 

The answer is written elegantly before our eyes in creation itself. And 
when we join this with reading God’s word, we find the foundation of 
the answer: “The [geophysical] earth (ge) is the Lord’s and its fullness, 
the [biosphere] (oikoumene) and everything that lives in it,” as it says 
in the Septuagint translation of Psalm 24:1. 

We discover as grateful dwellers in this most habitable abode that 
we also are its housekeepers. If we mess it up, it will teach us something 
about proper housekeeping. And from scripture we learn that we are 
its Earth-keepers, commissioned, as the Anglican Communion puts it, 
“to strive to safeguard the integrity of creation and sustain and renew 
the life of the earth.” 

In the beautiful architecture of Earth, we find the foundations of 
life in the geophysical earth as well as keystone species in its biosphere. 
In the architecture of our houses and churches, we find structures of 
our own crafting, such as foundations, cornerstones, columns, arches, 
domes, and keystones. 

Significantly, one of these architectural features appears in the name 
“Keystone XL,’ the proposed tar sands oil pipeline. Architecturally, a 
keystone locks together two legs of an arch. If completed, Keystone XL 
would do much the same. 

Of Keystone XUs legs, the Canadian one is the most apparent—on 
grand display as devegetated expanses in the landscapes of northern 
Alberta (as in the photo at left). Spanning bogs, fens, peatlands, and 
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& they helped create from carbon they extracted from the atmosphere. 
Beneath these peatlands and forest soils also reside sands impreg- 
nated with carbon-rich bitumen. Bitumen also was extracted from 
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“Big companies ... spend a lot of money 


the atmosphere, ages ago by 
aquatic life that thrived here in 
and around myriad tidal estuar- 
ies at the interface of land and 
an epi-continental sea. Here, 
ancient life took carbon dioxide 
from the air, transforming and sequestering 
its carbon in organic sandy silts—reducing 
high atmospheric concentrations of this 
greenhouse gas, unthinkingly helping to 
maintain a supportive atmosphere and a 
habitable Earth. 

Carbon accounts for some 82 to 84 per- 
cent of this bitumen, and if extracted it could 
produce some 1.7 trillion barrels of tar sands 
oil, a heavy sour crude, of which an impres- 
sive 169 billion barrels can be tapped using 
present economics and technology. And 
the carbon it sequestered and other car- 
bon-based fuels used to extract it would be 
returned to Earth’s atmosphere. 


THE CANADIAN LEG of this petro- 
architecture connects to the U.S. at the 
international port of Morgan, Mont.—the 
north face of the keystone. If it is ever com- 
pletely scribed across the U.S., it would meet 
its south face at another port, connecting 
with the Gulf of Mexico and Atlantic Ocean. 
On the south face is the Port Arthur 
Refinery, the largest oil refinery in America. 
Impressive in expanse, it is also impressive 
in its capacity to receive, process, and export 
petroleum overseas. The refinery was estab- 
lished by the Texas Company in 1902, later 
called Texaco, which sold half its interest in 
1989, forming a Texaco-Saudi joint venture. 
Today, two giant companies remain. One 
is Motiva, a joint venture of Royal Dutch Shell 
and Saudi Aramco, formed to secure a petro- 
leum outlet for Saudi Arabia and a reliable 
stream to Shell. The other is Valero, a partici- 
pant with TransCanada's Keystone expansion, 
whose vast enterprises make it ninth ranked 
among Fortune 500 companies. At Port 
Arthur, significantly, Valero has developed 
the capacity to process heavy sour crude. 
Valero owns 16 refineries, 15 in the 
Americas. Its only across-the-Atlantic enter- 
prise is Pembroke Refinery on the coast of 
Wales, one of the largest refineries in Western 
Europe. Its linkages with the rest of the U.K. 
are also impressive, as it has interests in four 
major U.K. pipelines, 11 fuel terminals, an avi- 
ation fuel business of 14,000 barrels per day, 
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to keep you and me and everybody from 
doing what we know we need to do.’ 


—Secretary of State John Kerry 


and a network of more than 1,000 Texaco- 
branded dealer sites across the U.K. 

The proposed XL pipeline carrying oil 
sands bitumen through the international 
port of entry at Morgan, Mont., and then to 
Port Arthur, would, if permitted by President 
Obama, form the first of two keystones. The 
other is found bridging Texas to Wales—15.3 
days away. When we connect the dots, we 
discover a keystone arch—in Canada and 
the U.S.—followed by another spanning the 
Atlantic to Pembroke. No wonder the U.S. 
State Department, rather than the EPA, has 
been assigned analysis of this international 
petro-architecture! 

This connecting the dots generates some 
key questions: 

Is Keystone XL being pushed by 
TransCanada to gain U.S. independence 
from foreign oil? Is Keystone XL aimed at 
increasing U.S. jobs? How does the Royal 
Dutch Shell-Saudi venture enter the picture? 
And the crucial question before the State 
Department: Is Keystone XL in the national 
interest of the United States? 

But there is more. A keystone locks the 
two legs of an arch together—ifit is bifaceted. 
But is our petro-architecture multifaceted, 
with many legs—as in an architectural dome? 
There are the bitumen sands of Utah and the 
Bakken shale of North Dakota. Also factor- 
ing in here are more legs formed to re-route 
increased oil and gas supplies realized from 
increased fuel efficiency vehicles and build- 
ings, and from reduced petroleum use due to 
increasing solar and wind energy. 

Discovery of other legs is easily accom- 
plished by finding their key supporters, 
proponents, propagandists, lobbyists, ben- 
eficiaries, and protesters. And we find that 
Keystone XL is developing as a multifaceted 
keystone, supporting many legs of a petro- 
architectural dome—developing the capacity 
to move petroleum wherever it brings the 
highest price. 

Yet the owner of Keystone XL, 
TransCanada, claims that “This pipeline 
is a critical infrastructure project for the 
energy security of the United States and 


for strengthening the American 
economy” and “Along with trans- 
porting crude oil from Canada, 
the Keystone XL pipeline will also 
support the significant growth 
of crude oil production in the 
United States from producers in the Bakken 
region of Montana and North Dakota.” 


IF WE OVERLOOK the great provision 
for maintaining Earth as a habitable abode 
and build things in this house that deny, 
neglect, and disparage this great gift, we find 
ourselves putting the author of both books— 
creation and the Word—to the test. Building 
on the San Andreas Fault, erecting a church 
without a lightning rod, or pressing Earth’s 
atmosphere to a dramatic increase of “door- 
keeper gases” are such tests. 

To so proceed is folly, “for a house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” Moreover, to 
deny we are putting God to the test denies 
the truth of Galatians 6 and Romans 1, to act 
without deception or misrepresentation, not 
allowing ourselves to exchange God’s truth 
for a lie. If there is a message coming from 
both books, it is, “Let the oil sands hold on 
to their dilute sand-sequestered carbon; let 
the peatlands and forest above continue to 
their work of carbon sequestration,’ and, in 
short, “Let it do” and “Let it be!” 

The words of Secretary of State John 
Kerry, in an address delivered in Indonesia 
in February, are appropriate here. “We just 
don't have time to let a few loud interest 
groups hijack the climate conversation,” 
Kerry said. “And when I say that, you know 
what I’m talking about? I'm talking about big 
companies that like it the way it is, that don’t 
want to change, and spend a lot of money to 
keep you and me and everybody from doing 
what we know we need to do.” 

In the name of gaining U.S. petroleum 
independence, more jobs for American 
workers, keeping U.S. oil at home, reducing 
injection of carbon into Earth’s atmosphere, 
and supporting the national interest—the 
Keystone XL does just the opposite. We 
know what we need to do. = 


Calvin B. DeWitt is an environmental scien- 
tist at the University of Wisconsin, author of 
Earthwise: A Guide to Hopeful Creation Care 
and Song of a Scientist, and president of the 
Academy of Evangelical Scientists and Ethicists. 
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A man living outside 
in New York City. 
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BY CHRISTIAN PIATT 


‘DADDY, WHY 
ARE THOSE 
PEOPLE SLEEPING 
IN THE PARK?’ 


How to talk with our children 
about homelessness. 


MY 5-YEAR-OLD daughter, Zoe, is in preschool. This 
means, as most parents of school-age children know, that 
there is a birthday party to attend approximately every other 
weekend of the year. 

On the way to one of these myriad celebrations, we 
stopped by the church in downtown Portland, Ore., where 
my wife, Amy, is the senior pastor. She had a daylong meet- 
ing, and we needed to switch cars, as hers was the one with 
the gift in it. 

As we came down the front steps of the church and onto 
the South Park Blocks, a local city park, we saw at least half a 
dozen emergency vehicles parked in a haphazard formation 
along the street and on the sidewalk in front of a small pub- 
lic restroom. Several officers were standing together, making 
calls on their radios and discussing the situation at hand. At 
their feet was what appeared to be a lifeless body, lying on 
the pavement underneath a blue tarp. 

“Daddy,” Zoe said, “what are those police mans doing 
in the park?” 

“Tm not sure, honey,’ I said, “but it looks like somebody 
needed their help” 

“Is somebody in trouble?” 

“Something like that,’ I sighed. “Make sure you don't 
drag that gift bag on the ground. We don’t want to mess up 
your friend's present before we get to the party” 

My first thought was, God, please don't let it be Michael. 
Michael is a man about my age who lives outside and wres- 
tles daily with an addiction to alcohol, among several other 


| think and hope things. We have helped him get sober, only to see him 
' : relapse. We helped him get into supportive housing, only 
| m tel | | ng my to watch him get into a fight and get thrown back out onto 
children enough. dona, 


My children know Michael, and sometimes we stop on 
the way back from the coffee shop to shake his hand and 
exchange small talk when he is hunkered down in a nearby 
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doorway. Sometimes when we get to church, 
he is asleep on the top step in front of the 
main entrance. About once a week he comes 
in to borrow the phone, and when he is sober 
enough, he joins us in worship on Sunday 
mornings. 

He often passes out in the pew against 
my shoulder or speaks aloud in the middle of 
Amy’s sermon when he is too drunk to real- 
ize where he is. He almost always smells bad, 
and it takes a lot of energy just to be kind to 
him sometimes. 

“Dad, my 10-year-old son Mattias asks 
me, “why does Michael drink so much?” 

“Because he's sick, buddy,” I tell him. 

“You mean like Papa was?” he asks, refer- 
ring to his grandfather who now is more than 
20 years sober, but about whom he has heard 
many cautionary stories about the vagaries 
of addiction. 

“Yes; I said, “like Papa in some ways, and 
in other ways, very different.” 

“Different how?” 

“For one thing, Papa had a family who 
loved him even during the worst parts of his 
sickness. They helped him get into treatment, 
and they supported him while he tried to stay 
sober.” 

“And Michael doesn't have that?” 

“No, not exactly” 

“But we love him,’ he said. “We're kind of 
like his family, right?” 

“Of course we love him. But we aren't 
always there for him the way Papa's family 
was there for him. We can only do so much.” 

We could do more, though, and I know it. 
But like many in our congregation, I wrestle 
with what healthy, Christ-like love looks like 
for our fellow Portlanders who live outside. 
We make an effort not to call them “home- 
less,’ as this suggests that the way we live is 
normal or right, and that what they are doing 
isn't. 

Granted, some who live outside long for 
the stability of a 9-to-5 job, a warm apart- 
ment, and a life absent of constant exposure 
to the elements. Others intentionally come to 
Portland from other cities, partly because of 
the more-moderate climate, but also because 
of our more permissive public space laws and 
relatively robust shelter and human services 
systems. 

Some are simply passing through, taking 
rest here along a much more protracted jour- 
ney that may or may not have a destination. 


And then there are those that some call the 
“crust punks,’ many of whom have dropped 
out of school and walked away from—or 
been kicked out of—their families of origin, 
who couch surf by night and panhandle or 
play music along the city sidewalks by day. 


HOW DOI begin to explain all of this to 
my two children who know nothing other 
than sleeping in their own beds at night 
and waking up to a full refrigerator, warm 
clothes, and a family that loves them? How 
do I explain why I go to such great lengths to 
help some of our neighbors who live outside, 
while seemingly doing nothing for so many 
others? How do I begin to justify our family 


We want to find fault, 
to lay blame, to seek 
the silver bullet that 
will change everything 
for good. 


dinners out when we encounter a man stor- 
ing his own urine in mason jars on our way 
to the restaurant? 

Further, how do I explain our church's 
recent decision to close off the previously 
accessible courtyard to those who would 
rest, congregate, and sometimes sleep there? 
Do I tell them about the feces we found 
smeared across the church wall? Do I talk 
to them about the half-empty liquor bottles 
and used heroin needles we find in the gar- 
den? Or about the stolen goods people were 
hiding behind bushes until they could trade 
them for drugs? 

And even if we get that far into the con- 
versation, how do I explain having to kick 
a man out of the church during a recent 
congregational barbecue for coming in off 
the street and masturbating in the men’s 
restroom? 

We want to find fault, to lay blame, to 
seek the silver bullet that will change every- 
thing for good. We want to be Jesus to the 
least among us, while also being responsi- 
ble stewards of the resources with which we 
have been charged. We want to teach our 
children radical compassion and bestow 
upon them hearts of humble service, while 
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also keeping them safe from those who would exploit 
them in ways we shudder to even imagine. 


I TEXTED MY friend who works on the police force to 
inquire about the body pulled from the park restroom. 
Most likely, he said, it was a drug overdose. There was a 
bad batch of heroin circulating on the South Park Blocks, 
and deaths like this were becoming a daily occurrence. I 
was relieved to learn that it hadn't been Michael, though 
my heart sank for those whose loved one was lost and for 
the poor soul who died alone in the bathroom. 

He may not have been our Michael, but he was some- 
body’s Michael at one time or another. 

The following day, on my way to lunch, I noticed a 
team of undercover cops arresting a handful of our reg- 
ular park dwellers. My police contact told me that they 
were hopeful this would lead to a stemming of the bad 
drugs that were leading to so many deaths. I was grateful 
that both of my children were in school and I didn't have 
to explain yet another confusing, heartbreaking, poten- 
tially soul-numbing scene to either of them. 

I think, or at least I hope, that 'm showing and tell- 
ing my children enough. They know by name many of 
the people who live outside. They have spoken to them, 
they have touched them, and they understand that they 
are real, flesh-and-blood human beings just like the rest 
of us. They understand that some of them have made 
poor choices and that others have been victims of hor- 
rible circumstances beyond their control. 

They know that sitting next to an unpleasant-smell- 
ing person during worship is not the absolute worst 
thing in the world. I'm also pretty sure they understand 
that when we talk about the kind of world Jesus wants us 
to realize here and now, among us, that we are far from 
that vision today. 

My wife prays with our kids every night after we 
tuck them into bed. They pray for those who are sick, 
lonely, tired, scared, and sad. I listen from the doorway, 
sometimes offering up my own handful of silent words, 
casting them out like an anchor seeking purchase in 
murky waters. 

And then I kiss my children on the forehead and 
thank God that, at least for today, they are loved, secure, 
and content. There will be more blue tarps, more bad 
batches of heroin, more offensive odors, and more seem- 
ingly intractable situations. 

I can only hope that our children have a clearer 
vision of the path to God’s kingdom than those of us in 
charge seem to have today. = 


Christian Piatt (christianpiatt.com) is the creator and 
editor of the Banned Questions book series and the author 
of PregMANcy, a memoir on faith, family, and parent- 
ing. His next book, postChristian (Jericho Books), will be 
published in August 2014. 
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Poetry 


Chiaroscuro 


The back-lit morning wave, 

Clarified emerald suddenly in olive, 

Then gone; forever the cry of the Christ's torso 
In Rubens’ “Elevation of the Cross”; 

A glass pepper shaker filled to overflowing 

By a finger of fallen sun at the close 

Of a most mundane afternoon. 

Obsessed is perhaps too strong a word 


But I seek the image of emergent light 

In everything, as if life's collection 

Of a thousand thousand such events 

Becomes, finally, and somehow, 

Through the slippery spirit’s incomprehensible means, 
A perfect surrender. The desert hermit Antony 

Is said to have needed no lamp 

To read scripture in his cell at night, so bright 

Was the manifest glow of his abandon. 


Samuel Harrison, a novelist and poet, coordinates an 
arts ministry at St. James Episcopal Church in Ormond 
Beach, Fla. 
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BY SAMUEL HARRISON 


Losing My Religion 

Continued from Page 25 

rights, and care for those less fortunate than by 
free-market capitalism and a muscular foreign 
policy. 

The rise of the Religious Right and the 
demise of progressive evangelicalism also trans- 
formed U.S. politics, contributing to the election 
of Ronald Reagan, George W. Bush, and count- 
less hard-right conservatives on the state and 
local levels. Today, more than 30 years later, 
many Americans view evangelicalism and con- 
servative politics as inseparable. Evangelicalism 
is seen by many as synonymous with intolerance. 

Every action tends to trigger a reaction, and 
I see an unmistakable connection between these 
two developments—the rise of the Religious 
Right and the emergence of the New Atheism. 
Ironically, they’re both examples of fundamen- 
talism in practice, one growing out of the other. 

Both species of fundamentalism revel in a 
dualistic view of the world. For conservative fun- 
damentalists, it’s a slavish biblical literalism that 
refuses to countenance any ambiguity on social 
issues or to acknowledge that the laws of a plu- 
ralistic society cannot be derived directly from 
the Hebrew Bible. The dualism of secular funda- 
mentalists resists any common ground between 
faith and reason and forecloses even the possi- 
bility of transcendence. 

Both the political fundamentalists of the 
Religious Right and the secular fundamentalists 
of the New Atheism are guilty of excess. Their 
dualistic perspective on the world blinds them 
to shades of gray. 

Whatever his shortcomings as president, 
Jimmy Carter discerned shades of gray. He 
rejected the dualism of the Cold War in favor 
of a foreign policy that repudiated colonialism 
and emphasized human rights. Even though he 
was personally uncomfortable with homosex- 
uality (as were most Americans at the time), 
Carter recognized that gays and lesbians were 
entitled to full rights as citizens. He understood 
the importance of military restraint as well as the 
connection between profligate energy use and 
the despoiling of God’s creation. 

His political adversaries, however, saw the 
world in black and white, stripped of nuance. 
The activism of religious fundamentalists in the 
turning-point election of 1980 may have altered 
the political landscape, but the emergence of the 
Religious Right also set the stage for the backlash 
of the New Atheism. 

Fundamentalism, after all, begets fundamen- 
talism. = 


Randall Balmer, an Episcopal priest, is chair of the 
Religion Department at Dartmouth College and 
the author, most recently, of Redeemer: The Life 
of Jimmy Carter (May 2014). 
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CultureWatch 


BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


Interview by Jason Howard 


BEAUTY IN BATTERED PLACES 


A conversation with novelist and activist Denise Giardina. 


“THE CHURCH RADICALIZED ME," celebrated author and ordained Episcopal 
deacon Denise Giardina once said, describing how she sees herself as both social 
activist and servant minister. “The phrase in the prayer book is ‘Interpret the world 
to the church and the church to the world’ It’s a totally different way to advocate, 
with a spiritual point of view.” 

This philosophy has shown up in her bestselling novels, published over her long 
career, such as Storming Heaven (1987) and The Unquiet Earth (1992), which chron- 
icle the history and social impacts of coal mining in Giardina’s native Appalachia; 
Saints and Villains (1999), which tells the story of Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s resistance 
against Hitler and the Nazis; and, most recently, Emilys Ghost (2010), a reimagin- 
ing of Emily Bronté’s story and how her life was changed by her encounter with an 
ardent member of the clergy. 

Shortly before her recent retirement from teaching creative writing at a West 
Virginia college, Giardina talked with Jason Howard, author of A Few Honest Words 


Katie Falkenberg 
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Children play in a stream 
near a mountaintop 
removal site in eastern 
Kentucky. Miles of streams 
have been contaminated 
by heavy metals running 
off the now-bare 
mountains. 


and coauthor of Something's Rising, about her 
literary career, social justice activism, and 
her time in the late 1970s in Washington, 
D.C., as a member of Sojourners commu- 
nity (the intentional Christian community 
that founded Sojourners magazine and other 
ministries). 


Jason Howard: When were you part of the 
Sojourners community and how long were 
you there? 

Denise Giardina: I was a student at Virginia 
Theological Seminary from fall 1976 until 
spring 1979. At the end of my first year 
(1977), I volunteered to be the seminary 
contact for an action Sojourners organized 
on confronting the U.S. government for sup- 
porting regimes who torture. I kept contact 
with those folks, and the next year I began 
to get more involved with their activities, as 


Inside CultureWatch 


40 A Noah State of Mind 42 Can Grounded Faith 45 My Dad's Worst Day 
Danny Duncan Collum on the Save Us? : An excerpt from God and the 
ark mentality Barry K. Morris reviews Gay Christian 


books on climate change 


well as rehabbing a row house that would 
house community members. I helped hang 
alot of dry wall! 

My last year of seminary, I interned as 
a tenant organizer at Sojourners for my 
required fieldwork, and lived off campus at 
Sojourners. I left then to do my deacon year 
in southern West Virginia, trying to get the 
Episcopal Church involved in land owner- 
ship issues. When that didn’t work, I went 
back to Sojourners in the summer of 1980 
and spent another year and a half there. I was 


Author and activist 
Denise Giardina 


itty, 


Chip Ellis 


a member of the community while working 
for the Episcopal Peace Fellowship at the 
Washington National Cathedral. 


What are some memories of your time 
there? 

I mentioned the dry wall already! The 
neighborhood was on the 14th Street cor- 
ridor that had been totally burned down 
during the riots over Dr. King’s assassina- 
tion in 1968. We were supposedly a high 
crime area, although none of us had a prob- 
lem except when the police came in and 
disrupted areas where people were dealing 
drugs. Usually we knew where those areas 
were and just avoided them. We were the 
crazy white people in the neighborhood, 
running a food co-op, helping tenants fight 
their landlords, running a daycare center for 
neighborhood kids. We often had people 
who had been evicted living with us in our 
houses for a time until they could find per- 
manent housing. Part of my job was helping 
organize the national campaign for a nuclear 
freeze. 

We lived on $15 a month personal 
spending money. We learned where there 
were free activities in D.C. We went to a 
local bar, Millie and Al’s, ordered a beer, 

Continued on Page 41 


READING POWER 

Her Next Chapter: How Mother- 
Daughter Book Clubs Can Help Girls 
Navigate Malicious Media, Risky 
Relationships, Girl Gossip, and So Much 
More advises on everything from basic 
setup to navigating challenging topics. 
By educational psychologist and girls’ 
empowerment advocate Lori Day, 
with her daughter, Charlotte Kugler. 
Chicago Review Press 


SLICES OF LIFE 

Fresh on the heels of an essay collec- 
tion (The Thorny Grace of It: And Other 
Essays for Imperfect Catholics, Loyola 
Press), Portland Magazine editor Brian 
Doyle now offers prose poems that 
capture prayers, piercing insights, and 
luminous moments with craft and fre- 
quent wit in A Shimmer of Something: 
Lean Stories of Spiritual Substance. 
Liturgical Press 


BEING THERE 

The Parish Collective is a North 
American network of groups and 
churches striving to be deeply rooted 
in and shaped by their neighbor- 
hoods. Collective co-founders Paul 
Sparks and Tim Soerens and pro- 
fessor Dwight J. Friesen offer what 
they've learned in The New Parish: 
How Neighborhood Churches Are 
Transforming Mission, Discipleship, and 
Community. |VP Books 


ORDINARY GRACE 
Critically acclaimed 

folk singer-song- 

writer Carrie 

Newcomer's new- 

est album, A 

Permeable Life, 

strives to be, she 

writes, “radically 

uncynical and fearlessly hopeful ... a 
gritty kind of hope.” Her rich voice and 
intelligent lyrics explore themes of 
finding the sacred in the everyday and 
the art of presence. Available Light 
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EYES & EARS 


A Noah State of Mind 


AS THIS IS written, the big, fat 
Hollywood blockbuster Noah is 
opening amid condemnation from 
some Muslims and evangelical 
Christians and praise from most 
film critics. 

Today, any product that touches 
the Bible is bound to be perceived 
as another entry in the culture wars. 
But that doesn’t seem to be what the 
producers and filmmakers had in 
mind with Noah. After all, it’s time- 
tested public domain material that 
presents great opportunities for 
computer-generated imagery (CGI) 
special effects. Paramount, the stu- 
dio that put up the $125 million 
production cost, mostly wanted to 
peel off a slice of the Christian audi- 
ence that flocked to Mel Gibson's The 
Passion of the Christ and the History 
Channel’s Bible series. 

But Noah was a culture war sur- 
rogate long before Russell Crowe 
donned his biblical robes. That’s 
because the creationist organization 
Answers in Genesis (AiG), which 
runs an anti-evolution Creation 
Museum in northern Kentucky, has 
for the past few years been trying to 


The problem is not with the ark, but 
with the ark mentality it represents. 


raise money to build a theme park 
anchored by a Bible-sized replica of 
Noah’s Ark. The Creation Museum is 
famous for such attractions as exhib- 
its that depict humans and dinosaurs 
as neighbors. You may have heard it 
described as the museum for people 
who think The Flintstones was real- 
ity TV. 

It’s a big job rebuilding Noah's 
ark. The makers of the movie Noah 
only built to about a third of the bib- 
lical dimensions and used CGI for the 
rest. The price tag for the one planned 
in Kentucky is about $73 million. 
Early on, the project got a surprising 
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boost from Kentucky’s governor, 
Democrat Steve Beshear. You may 
have seen Beshear on TV recently 
hyping Kentucky’s rollout of the 
Affordable Care Act. But before that, 
in 2010, Beshear came in for rounds 
of derision when he announced that 
our state would give $37 million in 
tax breaks to the ark attraction, as 
an economic development measure. 
When—or if—completed, the park is 
supposed to create 900 jobs and bring 
$250 million into Kentucky in its first 
five years. 

Despite this handout from one 
of the country’s poorest and most 
ill-educated states, the ark project 
languished for lack of funds. That 
is, until Bill Nye came to town. Back 
in February, AiG staged a debate 
between its CEO, Ken Ham, and 
freelance science educator Nye, 
who is known mostly as host of the 
now-defunct PBS children’s program 
Bill Nye the Science Guy and more 
recently as a contestant on Dancing 
with the Stars. 

That debate was an 
ill-conceived mismatch 
from the start (as you can 
still see on the web if you 
choose). In front of a live 
audience of hundreds of 
evangelical Christians, on 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


The Creation Museum in 
northern Kentucky includes 
a diorama that shows 
young Tyrannosaurus 
alongside children: 


Ham’s home Kentucky turf, Nye 
insisted on talking about Carbon 
14 and such while Ham hailed the 
authority of scripture and the sav- 
ing power of Jesus Christ. The event 
drew saturation media coverage and 
gave AiG a public relations wind- 
fall—and, it turns out, a financial one 
as well. In March, Williamstown, Ky., 
the projected home of the new ark, 
announced a municipal bond issue 
of $62 million that will allow con- 
struction to proceed. 

Of course there is nothing inher- 
ently wrong with rebuilding Noah's 
ark in northern Kentucky. And state 
and local governments have a right 
to help if their due diligence tells 
them it will pay off for the taxpay- 
ers. The problem is not with the ark, 
but with the ark mentality it repre- 
sents. Answers in Genesis promotes 
a brand of Christianity that finds its 
deepest purpose in pulling up the 
gangplank on the outside world and 
battening down the hatches against 
science and reason. And, in 
the long run, that boat won't 
float. = 


Danny Duncan Collum, author 
of the novel White Boy, teaches 
writing at Kentucky State 
University in Frankfort. 
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Continued from Page 39 

and waited until other people left behind a 
slice or two of pizza in a pan that wed scav- 
enge. We took turns cooking healthy meals, 
often using food scavenged from dumpsters. 
I felt like I was in a Christian version of the 
Marine Corps. I loved it. 


What led you to join the Episcopal Church 
and be ordained as a deacon? 

Iam an Anglophile. I’ve always been 
fascinated by Great Britain. I grew up 
Methodist. When I was in college I spent 
a semester in England. I learned about 
John Wesley’s time at Oxford, and also 
that he always considered himself an 
Anglican. I went to Church of England 
services and fell in love with the liturgy. 
When I returned home, I found the local 
Episcopal church had a new activist rec- 
tor, so I started going to church there. As 
I spent more time in that parish and took 
more and more classes, I realized I needed 
to go to seminary. 


You ran for governor of West Virginia as 
the Mountain Party candidate in 2000. 
How much of your candidacy was rooted 
in spirit—in other words, did you feel 
called to run? 

I suppose in a sense—but not because 
I expected any positive result. I hoped to 
call attention to the horror of mountain- 
top removal [MTR]. It wasn’t even talked 
about much at that time. It did finally get 
some attention on TV and in some national 
and international newspapers and maga- 
zines. My running didn’t work [in stopping 
MTR]. But there are plenty of examples in 
the Bible of things that didn’t work. We’re 
not guaranteed success. In fact, what hap- 
pened to Jesus suggests we should expect 
just the opposite. Go figure. For whatever 
reason, it seems doing the right thing is des- 
tined to lose. The mountains are still being 
destroyed. 


It's been nearly 14 years since your can- 
didacy. How have things changed in that 
time? How do you view West Virginia— 
and Appalachia as a whole—today? 
Things have changed for the worse, at 
least in West Virginia. The liberal wing 
of our politicians has been decimated. 
Republicans are taking over. In Kentucky 
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Robert Redford in 
Captain America 


SECURITY STATE SUPERHEROES 


THE CLASSIC COMIC book hero is given 
a post-WikiLeaks spin in the film Captain 
America: The Winter Soldier. He real- 
izes that he is being asked to participate in 
the extrajudicial killing of people whom a 
magic formula has decided might threaten 
the established order in the future. It’s 
intriguing that even Nick Fury, one of 
Captain America’s “bosses” at the super- 
hero super-agency S.H.I.E.L.D. (lines 
of authority are never particularly clear 
when super powers are in play), almost 
goes along with this. 

To build a new world, sometimes you 
have to tear the old one down, says char- 
acter Alexander Pierce, played by Robert 
Redford in a role that both echoes and 
inverts the ones he often took in the ’*70s— 
where, in films such as All the President's 
Men and Three Days of the Condor, he 
fought the system from within for good. 
This time Redford’s having fun as a bad 
guy, while Captain America (aka Steve 
Rogers) is the golden boy flirting with 
the audience and inviting us into his sub- 
versive politics (indeed the first words he 
speaks—the first words of the movie—are 
“on your left”). 

So The Winter Soldier is striving for 
far more than your typical comic book 
movie and has been clearly influenced 
by the Dark Knight trilogy in aiming 
for philosophical depth. There are inter- 
esting ideas here—S.H.I.E.L.D. being 
part of the problem and the charac- 
ter Winter Soldier’s name evoking the 


1972 documentary Winter Soldier about 
Vietnam vets expressing regret. There are 
fun bits of business with Steve Rogers’ 
difficulties in adjusting to the contempo- 
rary world (such as the dawning reality 
that Star Wars and Star Trek are different 
things). And there's real character devel- 
opment, especially in Rogers’ interactions 
with the Black Widow. 

However, the action is not particularly 
well handled, and it eventually becomes 
monotonous—with one exception: The 
death of one character carries some emo- 
tional heft and a sense of impact. That 
might be why the rest of the action didn’t 
really work for me—the directors may 
actually be committed enough to facing 
the effects of violence that it’s difficult for 
them to have much fun with it. 

Another go-round at the script might 
have taken it beyond playing at ideas to 
really exploring them—the comparisons 
with ’70s-style thrillers are purely the- 
matic, not matched by craft or tone. But 
for a comic book film to be willing to 
look at the fact that it’s harder to tell who’s 
right and who's wrong than a patriotic 
Saturday Evening Post cover would suggest 
is refreshing—and yet another sign that 
it’s getting easier to treat weighty things 
in otherwise light containers. = 


Gareth Higgins is a northern Irish 
writer based in North Carolina. His book 
Cinematic States: America in 50 Movies is 
available from www.cinematicstates.com. 
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I’m happy with the governor’s efforts on 
Obamacare. But overall, Appalachia is still 
controlled by coal. Any government entity 
could regulate coal if they would. But 
they won't. Which indicates the control 
this industry has over government. As for 
resistance, I frankly see very little happen- 
ing that is working. There have been some 
victories in court, but that’s about the only 
place there’s been any success at all. 


How are Appalachia’s social and political 
problems connected to the issues that the 
country as a whole is facing? 

The drug culture that is growing in 
Appalachia is devastating; it is for people 
what MTR is for mountains. No hope. I do 
think the rest of the country has some hope 
of reversing the attacks on working people 
and the middle class, especially thanks to 
growing diversity. Here, we are still owned 
by absentee companies, influenced by fun- 
damentalist churches, with no political 
activism that has any impact. 


You have become more outspoken in your 
criticism of modern Appalachian culture 
in recent years, but you continue to live in 
Charleston, W.V. Why do you stay? 

It’s hard for me to answer that. I came 
back to make sure I was here at the end of 
my parents’ lives. I did think it might make 
a difference in other ways if I came back. 
But it really hasn't, that I can see. And I stay 
because this is the cheapest place to live in 
the country; I frankly can't afford to live any- 
where else. 

There's a part of me that says I would stay 
even if offered the chance to leave. My soul 
is deeply invested in this place, and after all 
these years it’s hard to imagine being away 
from it. I also think I might be tempted to 
leave. I would love to live again in D.C. or the 
New York City area. But who can say? And 
since it’s a moot question anyway, perhaps 
it’s better to just be here and take as much 
joy as I can from this poor, battered place. 
Because there is joy—down-to-earth people, 
low crime, accessible institutions, beautiful 
rivers and mountains. 


In Emily's Ghost, Emily Bronté says, 
“Perhaps ... God prefers tormented love. 
It is more interesting than contentment.” 
What do you mean by that? Do you think 
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God wants us to be content? 

I think God wants us to be challenged, 
not just in love, but in every area. How else 
would we grow? 


Your Emily is depicted as being a bit of 
a religious radical, especially consider- 
ing her opinion of heaven. Is this based in 
fact? Why were you interested in explor- 
ing this side of her life? 

I took this from Wuthering Heights. I 
think it’s central to the novel. Catherine 
imagines herself kicked out of heaven by 
the angels and landing back on the moors. 
I think she’s rebelling against that very silly 
notion of heaven as some sort of perfection 
with streets of gold. As John Milton shows 
in “Paradise Lost,’ paradise, whether the 
Garden of Eden or heaven, is boring and in 
fact robs us of our humanity because it takes 
our freedom away. Emily Bronté saw this as 
well. My hope is that whatever awaits us is 
not like that; else we would be, as Milton 
said, “artificial Adams.” 


You're on the cusp of retiring from teach- 
ing. Do you have any big plans? What do 
you hope to do more of in retirement? 

I want to write. 


What are you writing at the moment? 

I'm working on a bit of a memoir, which 
may or may not be interesting to anyone 
but me. I’m also researching a novel about 
two 20th century figures, Marine Corps 
Gen. Smedley Butler and presidential can- 
didate John W. Davis (from West Virginia). 
Butler was a very popular Medal of Honor 
winner who was involved in a number of 
imperialist military campaigns in Central 
America, the Philippines, and China. Over 
the years he began to feel that the Marines 
were not being used to protect the coun- 
try but to protect the economic interests 
of big corporations like Standard Oil and 
United Fruit. 

After he retired, he claimed he was 
approached by some Wall Street interests 
connected to the DuPonts and J.P. Morgan 
in order to entice him to lead a military coup 
against FDR. He blew the whistle on this and 
testified about it to the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. But the matter was 
hushed up after that, and it is still a mystery 
how serious this plot was. = 
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Reviewed by Barry K. Morris 


CAN GROUNDED FAITH 
SAVE US? 


The Earth Manifesto: Saving Nature with 
Engaged Ecology, by David Tracey. Rocky 
Mountain Books. 

A Political Theology of Climate Change, 
by Michael S. Northcott. Eerdmans. 


CLIMATE CHANGE and its accompa- 
nying issues are mammoth topics. David 
Tracey's The Earth Manifesto and Michael S. 
Northcott’s A Political Theology of Climate 
Change are ambitious and sound theoreti- 
cal and practical treatments. 

With different faith backgrounds, 
each brings to the task the urgency of the 
moment. Tracey is a Vancouver urban ecol- 
ogist, a fiction and nonfiction writer, a 
writing teacher, and an avid housing co-op 
dweller with his wife and two school-age 
children. He has spearheaded several com- 
munity garden co-ops. Northcott is a priest 
in the Church of England and a University 
of Edinburgh social ethicist who has writ- 
ten on understanding space and its sacred 
sharing, urban ministry and theology, and 
now this, his third book on climate change. 

Tracey’s The Earth Manifesto dives 
right into the ecological mandates of our 
time and place. It gently and consistently 
employs an implicit Buddhist perspective 
to offer concise chapters—really a set of 
tools—to name, address, engage, and sus- 
tain a meaningful citizens’ involvement. 
These are expressed in two parts: three big 
ideas and three big steps. The ideas consist 
of “Nature Is Here,’ “Wilderness Is Within,” 
and “Cities Are Alive.” Tracey’s three big steps 
are “groundtruthing”—engaging deeply in a 
place to shape one’s environmental efforts; 
political advocacy; and building a community 
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to help spread a campaign for change. 

Two concepts stand out vividly. Tracey’s 
explanation of groundtruthing conveys 
the need to test a theoretical perspective 
by getting right on the ground to verify its 
potential in the concrete. One intuits incar- 
national theology here. He also affirms the 
nature of engagement from its French origins 
to mean “someone passionately committed 
to a cause”: pledged, dedicated, or devoted. 
For me this summons the discipline of spiri- 
tuality in the service of social justice. 

Northcott’s A Political Theology of 
Climate Change completes a trilogy, the prior 
two being The Environment and Christian 
Ethics and A Moral Climate: The Ethics of 
Global Warming. To date, it is likely the most 
comprehensive, ambitious, and demanding 
volume on the combined subject of theology 
and climate change. He culls from various 
sources across diverse disciplines and atten- 
dance at hearings on climate issues and 
proposed solutions. Northcott’s theological 
and political commentary is especially com- 
pelling. He presses the questions of whose 
self-interests are dominant, especially when 


“inter-generational buck-passing” occurs; 
how we can discern the presence and mean- 
ing of evil (when people and nations are 
mere pawns or means to others’ controlling 
ends); and what we can do to organize or 
reorganize our institutions for the sake of the 
common good. 

If one can resist Northcott’s learned and 
wide social-ethical descriptions, it is far 
harder to resist his deep prescriptions. He 
notes that humans are part of the whole inter- 
connected ecosphere. He confesses that deep 
change is now necessary, and professes that 
small is more manageable. He questions the 
amorality in globalization and affirms that 
nations have legal and moral responsibilities. 

The concluding “Revolutionary 
Messianism and the End of Empire” chapter 
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ACT BOLDLY. 
WALK HUMBLY, 


The Uncommon Tour 


RACE POVERTY -aiNE OWA Ty 


Inequality has been called the defining issue of our times. Let 
Sojourners help your church or campus go deeper in its under- 
standing of biblical equality and its implications for race and 
poverty in our world. 


Lisa Sharon Harper offers inspiring 
theological foundations for biblical 
equality and informative content on 
the intersection of poverty and race in 
the U.S. Providing hands-on organizing, 
advocacy, and media training, Harper 
and other Sojourners staff members will 
help motivate your congregation or stu- 
dents to work toward a more just and 
peaceful world. 


This training is shaped and guided in 
every way by our commitment to fol- 
low the teachings of Jesus and designed 
to enable people of faith to contribute 
their unique gifts to the broader move- 
ment of justice. 


Sojourners is now offering one-, two-, 
and three-day Uncommon Tour events 
for groups and budgets of every size. 
Limited dates are available. To book 
a 2014 date or get more information, 
email us at uncommontour@sojo.net. 
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presents brilliant biblical, historical, and 
political themes in a social-ethical context. 
I cannot resist his concluding credo: “The 
climate crisis indicates that, to honour the 
God who rules over earth and heaven, local 
and national communities should find ways 
to conserve their own fossil fuels in the 
depths of the earth, while at the same time 
creating and commissioning a new energy 
economy dependent on sunlight, wind, and 
biomass, and so re-create the historic and 
customary connections between nature and 
culture, land and life, love for neighbour 
and nature which are central to the Jewish 
and Christian messianism of empire-chal- 
lenging love.” 

Tracey’s and Northcott’s works com- 
plement each other and resource a huge 
undertaking. They provide nourishment 
for engaging and grounding truth along 
with our faith and moral convictions and 
a sustaining perspective for our relentless 
self-questioning as we wonder if the com- 
mands to do justice, a real guilt for plain 
disobedience, the gnawing self-interest of 
our legacies, and a concern for an inclusive 
redemption may all combine to be enough. 

These works contain much to ponder, 
given how little time we have to turn from 
our flawed and foolish ways. = 


Barry K. Morris is a United Church of 
Canada minister with the Longhouse Council 
of Native Ministry in Vancouver, British 
Columbia. 
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TAPPING THE SACRED 
POWER OF SONG 


Music as Prayer: The Theology and 
Practice of Church Music, by Thomas H. 
Troeger. Oxford University Press. 


MUSIC IS OFTEN regarded and consumed 
as something that fills a space—the chords of 
an organ resounding off the walls of a sanc- 
tuary, the beats of a drum circle riding on the 
breeze through a park, the harmonies of an 
orchestra flowing from my headphones into 
my ears as I write. Music even transcends 
physical spaces to permeate the heart and 
the soul with emotion. 

In Music as Prayer, pastor and musician 
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Excerpt by Matthew Vines 


MY DAD'S WORST DAY 


OURS IS A CHRISTIAN FAMILY STORY. It is also a lov- 
ing, loyal, confused church story. There’s nothing all that 
unusual about it, really. But precisely because similar sto- 
ries are unfolding in countless families and churches today, 
I want to share it. 

I want you to see how sexual orientation and deeply held 
beliefs are at odds in ways that injure those we love. This debate is not simply about 
beliefs and rights; it's about people who are created in God’s image. Those people 
may be like you or entirely unlike you. They may be your roommate or neighbor, 
your best friend or a colleague. They may be your son or daughter. 

My dad would later tell me the day I came out to him was the worst day of his 
life. His sister had passed away the year before; his father years earlier. But the day 
I said “Dad, I'm gay” was the worst day of his life. To his credit, though, he didn’t 
tell me that at the time. He hugged me and listened as I nervously stumbled over 
my words for an hour and a half. Then he told me he loved me. 

My mom, too, responded with open arms, but the news was hard for her to hear. 
She could barely eat for several days afterward, and she spent much of the next year 
deeply dispirited. Still, I was grateful for my parents’ unfailing compassion and love. 

What that love would ultimately look like, though, was unclear. 

Six passages in the Bible—Genesis 19:5; Leviticus 18:22; Leviticus 20:13; 
Romans 1:26-27; 1 Corinthians 6:9; and 1 Timothy 1:10—have stood in the way of 
countless gay people who long for acceptance from their Christian parents, friends, 
and churches. I was blessed by my parents’ continued love, but absent a significant 
change for my dad in particular, we were likely to end up stuck in the same place: 
compassion, but no support for a future romantic relationship. 

I shared my parent’s concerns about the importance and authority of scrip- 
ture. Since childhood, I've made discerning God’s will through prayerful study of 
scripture a priority. 

We all needed more time for study, prayer, and discussion with others. So 
instead of returning to Harvard for the coming spring semester, I decided to stay 
home. There, I set about finding as many resources as I could to better understand 
the Bible and homosexuality. m 
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From God and the Gay Christian: The Biblical Case in Support of Same-Sex 
Relationships, by Matthew Vines, copyright 2014. Excerpted by permission of 
Convergent Books, a division of Penguin Random House, Inc. All rights reserved. 
No part of this excerpt may be reproduced or reprinted without permission in writ- 
ing from the publisher. 


Thomas H. Troeger invites the reader to cher- 
ish and engage in music as an act of prayer. 
Taking into account the metaphorical, scien- 
tific, and practical aspects of music-making, 
Troeger illustrates the power of music to 
not only fill a space but to also clear a way 
for meaning and creativity. Building upon 
Henry Ward Beecher’s metaphor of a boat 
stuck on the shore, Troeger describes how 
the “mighty ocean-tone’” of a church organ 


brings the “tide” needed to lift up the mem- 
bers of the congregation and set them free 
from the shore. 

In what Troeger calls a “dialogic process,” 
music lends rich metaphors to language and 
changes the effect of language upon the lis- 
tener. The same song played in two distinct 
styles can convey two completely different 
sets of emotions. 

From the ancient flute invented 35,000 
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Called to serve as an 
advocate for justice? 


CTU in Chicago offers a 
Master of Arts in Justice 
Ministry, among other 
degree programs. 


For a full listing of our 
offerings, visit 
www.ctu.edu/academics 
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Looking for an open, invigorating environment to explore your 

call to justice? Learn how theology engages social justice, the 

arts and spirituality through an interfaith lens. Come discover 
Education for Transformation. 
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BOOKS ART MUSIC FILM 


years ago to today’s smartphone streaming 
songs on demand, music has occupied a cen- 
tral part of the human story. The mystery of 
music lies in the way that sound waves can 
blend into melodies that speak directly to 
the human yearning for wholeness. Creating 
space for both celebration and lament, music 
has the capacity to hold opposing emo- 
tions in the same breath. Music can provide 
release from suppressed inner tension and 
give voice to even the most unspeakable 
emotions. 

The versatility of music makes it all the 
more important in the midst of despair. In 
times of trouble, the present reality often 
overshadows beauty as an unattainable 
luxury. Especially for people in privileged 
positions, to seek wonder while knowing 
that others undergo unspeakable suffer- 
ing almost induces a sense of guilt. When 
there are so many children in need, forests 
to preserve, and injustices to overturn, it 
feels insensitive or even unproductive to 
pause the work at hand and enjoy music. 
But Troeger insists that beauty does not 
neglect suffering but in fact fuels compas- 
sion and advocacy. He writes, “By renewing 
within us the irrepressible resilience of the 
divine vitalities, beauty supplies energy to 
deal with the strenuous challenges of our 
time.” 

In pursuit of that beauty that inspires 
change, musicians labor to produce the 
perfect sounds and pitches. But flawless 
performances, while possible, are never 
guaranteed. Subject to variables outside his 
or her control, the musician must be will- 
ing to adapt and to accept mistakes. Troeger 
acknowledges the desire for musical pre- 
cision as a reflection of the wholeness in 
which creation was made, but also affirms 
the dynamic nature of life. Just as a musi- 
cal piece may require loud octaves at some 
parts and subtle trills at others, life pres- 
ents a vast range of scenarios that call for 
different responses. The answer to the com- 
plexities of life is not perfection; it is courage 
to keep pursuing beauty in the midst of 
imperfection. 

To ignore or dismiss emotional 
responses is to forfeit Christ’s gift of abun- 
dant life. The irony of the gospel is that the 
divine—infinite beauty and perfection— 
took on the fullness of life among the 
finite and redefined humanity. Music as 
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worship invites God’s children to engage 
the fullness of their humanity in its joys 
and sorrows. 

In less than 90 pages, Troeger captures 
the nuances of music-making with relevant 
research and keen perception interlaced 
with personal anecdotes and insightful 
questions. Geared toward students of music 
who have devoted significant time and 
energy into mastering their art, Music as 
Prayer may have varying degrees of impact 
and appeal for other readers. Individuals 
who enjoy making music but may not have 
necessarily done so in a worship setting or 
classical-performance context may also feel 
distant from some parts of the book. The 
final section offers practical insights into 
the seasons of the liturgical year. 

Even as Troeger lifts up music as inspira- 
tion, his words inspire hope for the healing 
and transformation of our world. = 


Sophia Har is the advertising assistant at 
Sojourners. 
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LIVE IN SLUMS 
WILL YOU JOIN THEM? 


Servants is a network of 
Christian communities 
living in the slums of Asia 
and the West, participating 
with the poor to bring hope 
and justice through Jesus. 
To get involved, email us at 
info@servantsasia.org 
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Hector and Sue Badeau 
Sustainers Circle members! 


MEET Hector and Sue Badeau, two of our most-longstanding friends. These 
high school sweethearts connected with us in 1979, when they discovered 
Sojourners magazine and found it a source of inspiration and challenge. They 
have been tireless supporters ever since. From founding a Sojourners “chapter” 
in their home of Philadelphia to contributing financially to our work through 
the Sustainers Circle, they have been steadfast allies in the 


movement for peace and justice. Sojourners’ 


Hector works with a program that serves chronically home- Monthly 
less and mentally ill adults, and Sue has been in the child Giving 
welfare and juvenile justice fields for 34 years. They arealso Club 
dedicated and loving parents to their 22 children—their fam- 

ily story was released last year in the book Are We There Yet? The Ultimate 
Road Trip: Adopting and Raising 22 Kids!—and foster parents to 50 more, all of 
whom they have invited into full participation in their efforts for social justice. 


Now grandparents and great-grandparents, the Badeaus continue to be faith- 
ful members of our Sustainers Circle. “We believe it is critical to invest in the 
essential work of ‘going upstream’ to discover the root causes of injustice, pov- 
erty, inequality, homelessness, and oppression,” Sue says. “Sojourners does 
important work in this area, and we are committed to supporting that.” Thank 
you, Sue and Hector, for your longtime partnership! 


Join the Badeaus in the movement for social justice! 
BECOME A SUSTAINER TODAY! 


Join the Sustainers Circle today by visiting 
www.sojo.net/monthly or call 1-800-714- SO O U (Nes 
7474 and ask for Emily in donor relations. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE A 


God Sets the World Right 


EVER SINCE ADAM AND EVE ate themselves out of house and home, we've experienced a 
brokenness in our lives. Rather than offer praise for God’s wondrous acts, we attempt to build 
God's kingdom ourselves. Rather than tell of God's greatness, we whine that religious obligation 
demands too much. Rather than involve ourselves in the community, we divide into factions 
over whether we should work or pray, wait or proceed. Still trying to be more god-like than 
accepting the assignment to bear God’s image in the world, we attempt to make a name for 
ourselves. The result? Human-initiated plans cast in language that parodies God’s own plan, 
pitting human counsel against divine. Setting nation against nation. 

Pentecost marks a special occasion in the life of the Christian community. This extraor- 
dinary record of what we call the “birthday of the church” is less often noted as the 50th day 
after Passover—a day to pause, gather, and remember the great acts of God. Passover marks 
the liberation of the enslaved children of Israel from Egyptian oppression, and Pentecost is the 
moment “the Holy Spirit is poured out by God ... to empower the church to advance Christ’s 


mission to the very ends of the earth,’ as David P. Gushee puts it. 

The Pentecost mission involves patience with God's timing, which is sub- 
mission to God's will. Meanwhile, rather than looking up for Christ's return, 
we look for opportunities to be evidence that the kingdom has come. 


[ JUNE 1] 


A Thousand Hints of Hope 


Acts 1:6-14; Psalm 68:1-10, 32-35; 1 Peter 4:12-14, 5:6-11; John 17:1-11 


HAVING BEEN promised what the disciples 
assume will facilitate Israel’s rise to regional 
power, they almost miss the opportunity 
for global impact. After experiencing their 
most traumatic weekend, the resurrection 
now renews their faith. So they ask the Risen 
One—is now our time (Acts 1:6)? 

Jesus’ response in verse 7—“It is not for 
you to know times or seasons” —is frustrat- 
ing, even 2,000 years later. We can fly around 
the world in the time it took to cross the des- 
ert. Surely, by now, we can know God's divine 
schedule for setting the world right! Unlike 
the “miracles” of technology and science, reli- 
gion requires waiting. 

The Acts reading ends with the eyewit- 
nesses to the resurrection no longer gazing 
heavenward but gathered in prayer. We know 
the rest of the story. But in this pause, Luke, 
the author of Acts, finds fault with both over- 
zealous apocalyptic predictions and the 
uninspired stodginess of a church without 
hope. 

We have this hope: Jesus Christ is risen 
and has ascended to reign at the right hand 
of power. This implies that the reign of God 
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has begun. And, like the first century follow- 
ers of Jesus, we have been promised the power 
of the Holy Spirit that enables us to be a hint 
of hope in the world. Has our attention been 
so heavenly focused we failed to be a force for 
good on earth? A better question is: What are 
we doing while we wait on God's next move? 


[ JUNE 8 ] 


When God Shows Up 


Numbers 11:24-30; Psalm 104:24-34, 35b; 
Acts 2:1-21; John 7:37-39 


WE SHOULD NOT neglect the amazement 
of the experience of hearing a rag-tag group 
of underemployed Galilean fishermen excel- 
ling in the languages of residents from the 
broader region (Acts 2). Some imagine a con- 
temporary charismatic explosion that is about 
as different from many worship services as a 
Bach performance is from a Lady Gaga con- 
cert. Pentecost may have been high energy, 
high volume, and with a multitude of par- 
ticipants from all walks of life in a rapid-fire 
verbal exchange that is more experienced than 


BY JOY J. MOORE 


understood. However, it’s not style that signals 
God’s presence, but substance. 

Even more exceptional is the message 
understood by the various travelers. An 
anthem from the psalmist’s playlist seems to 
come over the loudspeakers as “God’s deeds 
of power” (Acts 2:11) are recited. Psalm 104 
recalls that in wisdom God formed all the 
earth and its creatures: telling the oceans how 
far to come up on the shore; distinguishing 
the creepy creatures in the waters from the 
crawly things on the earth; and pausing from 
the symphony of creation to donate dignity to 
a lump of clay (104:29-30). 

Together these texts express the words 
heard from the Galileans by the gathered 
Jews and Gentiles. Attention is focused on the 
acts of God. What draws together a crowd, 
quenches their thirst, and sets their hearts on 
fire is the rehearsal of evidence of the pres- 
ence of God. If only all the performances 
of God’s people testified so clearly to God’s 
works (Numbers 11:29). 


[JUNE 15 ] 


God and the Weary 


Genesis 1:1-2:4a; Psalm 8; 
2 Corinthians 13:11-13; Matthew 28:16-20 


WHEN IT COMES to the opening chapters 
of Genesis, recent debates, scientific descrip- 
tions, and theological differences have made 
the poetic presentation problematic. The 
ordered account of creation has become mud- 
dled to “prove” a 24-hour solar rotation four 
days before the sun was created. The content 
of the chapters written in the sixth century 
B.C.E. disappears behind attempts to make 
a theological account into elementary school 
“science.” 

Biblical scholar Elizabeth Achtemeier 
invites a confessional reading of these texts. 
Such a reading provides an effective rejoin- 
der to gnostic claims that pit a material 
world against a spiritual one. We need not 
limit God’s setting the world right to an 
otherworldly salvation. This God remains 
committed to the original intention of a cre- 
ation that is good. The priestly interpretation 
of the creation story in Genesis 1 centers on 
God’s involvement in this world, and that 
involvement helps us understand God’s 
investment to set the world right again. It 
is not a simple claim. But it enables the 
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assessment that what's wrong in existence is 
not a disadvantage of human finiteness but a 
consequence of sin. 

Since we are created in the image of God, 
we are called not to seek divinity but to imi- 
tate the divine one. Justice takes root not in 
our arguments but in our actions. When we 
confess the transcendence of God, we claim 
the transforming power of the One who both 
“spins things in orbit,’ as musician Nicole C. 
Mullen sings, and walks among the “weary, 
worn, and weak.” 


[ JUNE 22 ] 


Truth and 
Consequences 


Genesis 21:8-21; Psalm 69:7-18; 
Romans 6:1b-11; Matthew 10:24-39 


TODAY'S EPISODE in Genesis displays the 
consequences of not waiting on God. Sarai 
and Abram had received a promise from 
God for descendants, but the waiting became 
unbearable. So Sarai initiated a plan, giving 
her slave Hagar to Abram. It seemed reason- 
able and expedient, until she saw how Abram 
responded to the child of the other woman— 
the same child for which Sarai had arranged. 

Then jealousy overshadowed complicity. 
When Sarah's own child was born, she no lon- 
ger had use for Hagar or Ishmael. Enslaved 
persons are merely tools, disposable when 
past use. Except, enslaved persons are people. 
And God affirms this in the promise to Hagar. 

God does not abandon the ones who are 
abandoned—even when God's own people 
are responsible for their abandonment. Those 
we exclude still hold a position in God’s real- 
ity. Those we declassify have an identity in 
God's world. Those we ignore have a place in 
God’s heart. Those we forget are remembered, 
always, by God. 

Sarah thought she had privilege and status 
because she was the recipient of God’s prom- 
ise and of her son, Isaac, with Abraham. In the 
kingdom of God, however, privilege and status 
are not defined in terms of citizenship, eth- 
nicity, or heritage. “We are members of God's 
covenant people, yes,” writes Achtemeier. “But 
that does not mean that God loves or favors 
us any more than [God] loves other people, of 
whatever race or status. ... In fact, the status to 
which we are called is to be a servant people 


to the rest of humanity.’ This truth demands 
we include those whom we have decided no 
longer fit in our plans. 


[ JUNE 29 ] 


Difficult Words 


Genesis 22:1-14; Psalm 89:1-4, 15-18; 
Romans 6:12-23; Matthew 10:40-42 


THE SACRIFICE of Isaac (Genesis 22) seems 
an ancient precursor in the genre of stories 
where child sacrifice is sport for adults. Our 
enlightened minds reject Abrahams silent 
obedience and deny the divine instruction 
that some today use to excuse child abuse. 
“Our God would never ...,” we say. Historical 
criticism gives us a way through, suggesting 
that this text marks Israel’s rejection of the 
pagan practices of child sacrifice. 

Except if we read the text, the words we 
wish werent here are here. God, our God, 
asks of Abraham the unthinkable. And 
Abraham, who bargained for the lives of a 
city of strangers, offers no opposition for the 
life of his own longed-for and promised son. 
How does this test provide today’s readers a 
moral example of one who practices justice? 

It doesn't. This episode does not pre- 
sent a moral principle. Rather, it describes 
the required relationship between God and 
humanity, who (at best) participate in God’s 
purpose to restore justice in our broken world: 
submission. The requirement to do justice 
and love kindness is tied to walking humbly 
with God (Micah 6:8). Hebrew Bible theolo- 
gian R.WL. Moberly explains it as the way 
“human repentance or faithful intercession 
matter to God and can elicit responsiveness 
within God” 

Ellen F. Davis describes gutsy and sub- 
missive Abraham as totally committed to 
God and totally compassionate toward 
humanity (see Genesis 18). The essen- 
tial tension in which we, too, are called to 
stand is a love for God that withholds noth- 
ing of self and a love for neighbor (Leviticus 
19:18). Such “faithful human action,’ writes 
Moberly, “is dignified with enduring signif- 
icance in God’s purposes.” = 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon preparation and Bible 
study, is available at sojo.net/ptw. 
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Exporting Democracy... 


FOR MORE THAN two centu- 
ries, the United States has been the 
proudest example of democracy in 
the world. Maybe not the best, but 
definitely the proudest. Oh sure, 
we've hit some rough patches over 
the decades, mainly in dealing with 
our native peoples and other eth- 
nic minorities. Also with women, 
the poor, the falsely accused, the 
unemployed, and people who aren't 
bankers. But let’s just call those 
growing pains. 

For the most part, America has 
been that shining city on a hill, and 
by America, of course, I don’t mean 
Canada or Mexico, or the other 
countries whose names I forget, 
most of which don't have many good 
hills to shine from anyway. 

But I’m not talking about geog- 
raphy, I’m talking about pride. The 
pride that comes from being num- 
ber one in democracy, despite being 


.. although maybe we should have 
kept a little for ourselves. 
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number 55th in infant mortality and 
35th in math. Okay, so we don't test 
well. But we're proud anyway. And 
we're still number one in Bible sci- 
ence! [High five!] 

But lately, because of continued 
dysfunction on Capitol Hill, people 
are starting to whisper that democ- 
racy in the United States may have 
lost some of its shine, like we're “hid- 
ing it under a bushel,’ as it says in 
the old Christian campfire song 
of my youth. (We also sang “With 
Jesus in My Boat I Can Ride Out the 
Current Economic Downturn,’ and 
“Children, Go Where I Text Thee.”) 

But if America’s “little light” is no 
longer shining, at least a few other 
nations are providing good examples 
of self-government. 

The Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea, for example, 
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which doesn't have many bushels to 
hide things under—and the lights 
only shine a few hours a day—none- 
theless re-elected its president with 
an enviable level of citizen participa- 
tion. Pretty much everybody voted. 
In fact, Kim Jong Un got 98 per- 
cent of the vote, and that’s without 
the absentee votes counted. (North 
Korean expatriates can pick up their 
ballots at any border guard booth. 
Guard: “We've got them right here, 
just come a little closer ... closer ...”) 

(In celebration of its latest act of 
democracy, North Korea launched 
two medium-range missiles into 
the Sea of Japan, a favorite target of 
its military—presumably a school 
of tuna offended the Dear Leader in 
some way—with the added benefit of 
scaring the crap out of Japanese pol- 
iticians and their silly constitutional 
monarchy.) 

The U.S. could never match the 
voter turnout of North Korea. We're 
just too complacent to care. Either 
that or, when we go to the polls, 
we can't actually vote because we 
dont carry a birth certificate, a driv- 
er’s license, a Costco membership 
card, and a gun permit. And this 
year we'll also have to pee in a cup. 
(Constitutionally speaking, “One 
Man, One Cup” is an idea whose 
time has come.) 


IN ANOTHER EXAMPLE of 
democracy in action (you thought 


FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


I was finished?), Russian-speaking 2 
Ukrainians just voted to rejoin the A 
Soviet Union. By an overwhelm- ~ 
ing majority, residents of Crimea 
chose to secede and become part 
of their ancestral homeland, cur- 
rently called “Russia,” at least until 
President Vladimir Putin works out 
the details. 

Putin annexed Crimea under the 
pretext of controlling the “chaos” in 
eastern Ukraine, although the chaos 
was mainly the work of plainclothes 
Russian thugs imported for the task. 
(Russian fashion designers begged 
the president not to send thugs 
dressed in plain clothes, since it 
reflected poorly on current Moscow 
trends, which do not include cordu- 
roy and fuzzy caps with flaps.) 

The Russian land-grab—how- 
ever ill-fitting—did not happen 
without protest from Ukrainian 
interim President Oleksandr 
Turchynov and Prime Minister 
Arseniy Yatsenyuk. But journalists’ 
spellcheck software crashed before 
they could report it. 


FACE IT, democracy is never pretty 
(especially in some outfits), and 
some critics even compared Putin to 
Hitler. On the other hand, he wasn’t 
compared to Obamacare, so score 
one for Putin. = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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Living the Questions 2.0: An Introduction to Progressive Christianity 

LtQ2 brings together over thirty highly acclaimed scholars, theologians and other experts in a video exploration of an open, 
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Special offer price: $24.98 plus s/h, when entering coupon code. 


First Light: Jesus and the Kingdom of God 

Featuring John Dominic Crossan and Marcus Borg, two of the world's leading Jesus scholars, on location throughout the 
Galilee and Jerusalem. Twelve episodes on two DVDs. 

Special offer price: $24.98 plus s/h, when entering coupon code. 


Eclipsing Empire: Paul, Rome, and the Kingdom of God 

Join preeminent New Testament scholars Marcus Borg and John Dominic Crossan on location in Turkey as they trace the 
Apostle Paul's footsteps throughout the Roman Empire. This twelve-episode two DVD study explores fresh insights into 
Paul's message of the Kingdom of God, its challenge to Roman imperial theology, and the apostle's radical relevance for today. 
Special offer price: $24.98 plus s/h, when entering coupon code. 


All Home Editions are stand alone DVD programs licensed for private viewing. 
Offer Available Only at livingthequestions.com 
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